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‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— (dthe. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1866. Paice 


4d. Unstamped. 
5d. Guana 








Under the Immediate Patronage and Sanction of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, the Princess of Wales, H1.R.H. the Duchess of Cam™ 
bridge, H,R.H. the Princess Mary of Cambridge. 


GRAND PERFORMANCE IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


UESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 13th, 1866. ST. 
JAMES'S HALL. Gowunop's Sacred Drama, ** TOBIAS,” and other works of 
his compositions (first performance in any country). During th» past year the 
Hospital gave relief to upwards of 22,415 Ou:-patients, 1396 In-patients, 1448 
ophthalmic cases, and 722 women in child birth. Annual cost of charity, £6500; 
income, £2900; deficit nearly £4000. Sofa Stalls, 21s.; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. ; 
Unreserved Seats, in Area and Balcony, 5s.; Upper Gallery, 3s. To be had at Mr. 
Mitcue.'’s Royal Library, of the Principal Librarians and Musicsellers, at Mr. 
Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly ; and at the Office of the Hospital, Upper Gower 
Street. 


j MISS BERRY GREENING. 
Miss BERRY GREENING (who has hitherto been 


known to the public as Miss Berry, only) will sing ‘Cherry Ripe,” with 
variations, composed expressly for her, at Camberwell, February 23rd. 


MISS BERRY GREENING. 
\ ISS BERRY GREENING (who has been hitherto 
4 


known to the public as Miss Berry, only, requests that all communications 
relative to lessons or engagements, either in town or in the provinces, be addressed to 
her, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


MADAME RUDERSDORFF. 
ADAME RUDERSDOFFF is at present fulfilling 


Engagements at the Gewandhaus (Leipzig), Bremen, Erfurt, Jena, Weimar, 
&c , and will return to England on ‘the 29th instant. All letters addressed to 16, 
Wellington-road, St. John's Wood, N.W., will receive immediate attention. 


MR. AGUILAR. 


R. AGUILAR begs to announce his removal from 
Westbourne Square to No, 17, GLOUCESTER CRESCENT, HYDE 
PARK, W.—January, 1866. 


Mis FANNY ARMYTAGE will leave Town about 
the middle of February, to fulfil her Engagements in Scotland. Letvers, 
respecting Engagemeuts ea route to be addressed to 15, Park-crescent, Stockwel:, 8. 


i ANDEGGER’S POPULAR TRIO, I Naviganti 
(The Mariners) will be sung hy Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. Montem Smith, 
and Mr. Weiss, at Dr, Bucherer’s Concert, Tunbridge Wells, February 6th, 


| LUMENTHAL’S POPULAR SONG, “ The Days 


that are no more,” will be sung at Dr. Bucherer's Concert, Tunbridge Wells, 
February 6th. ‘ 


ERR REICHARDT will sing “ Das Bildniss ” 


i (Zauberflote, von Mozart) at the Crystal Palace Concert, Saturday next 
January 27th. 


ERR REICHARDT will sing his Favorite Song, “My 
heart's in the Highlands,” at the Crystal Palace Concert, Saturday next, 
anuary 27th. 


ERR REICHARDT will sing his new and highly 
successful Song, ** You must guess," at the Crystal Palace Concert, Saturday 
next, January 27th. 


MXHE MONTHLY MUSICAL REVIEW, Conducted 


by Mr. Howagp Guover. The first number of this new Periodical will 
appear March 1st. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The SATURDAY OONOER 









































MDLLE. LIEBHART 
Will sing her greatly successful Ballad, 
“THE LOVER AND THE BIRD,” 
(COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR HER BY GUGLIELMO), 
AT MADAME PU2ZZI'S CONCERT, JANUARY 23rd, 
(At the Marchioness of Downshire's, Belgrave Square), 
And at Newcastle-under-Lyne, January 31, 


MADAME W. VINCENT WALLACE, 


Pianist to Her Grace the Dowager Duchess of Sutherland, 
Begs respectfully to announce to her Friends that she will Resume giving 


LESSONS ON THE PIANOFORTE, 


51, Ordnance Road, St. John's Wood, N.W. 


ISS LUCY FRANKLEIN will sing at Belfast, Feb. 

6th and 12th, and can accept Engagements en route; also at Exeter Hall in 

Judas Maccabeus, on January 31st; and at the Beaumont lustitution, on February 
20th. Letters to 86, Wimpole-street, W. 


R, FRANK ELMORE will sing his new song, “ Airy 


Fairy Lilian,” at Westbourne Hall, Jan. 22nd; Clapham, 23rd; Leeds Castle, 
31st; Maidstone, Feb. 8th; Canterbury, Feb. 12th.—198, Adelaide Road, N.W, 


RS. TENNANT begs to announce her return to town 

for the season. Terms, for Concerts, Oratorios, Soirées, &c., as well as for 

Instruction in Singing, may be obtained of Mrs. Tennant, 58, Maddox-street, New 
Bond-street, W. 


\ ILLIE PAPE—Honored by the command of H.R.H. 


the Prince of Wales—will continue his TOUR through the Provinces,— 
Address—No. 9, Soho-square, W. 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Beyepict's Popular 
Variations on “The Carnaval of Venice" and Berger's “The Knight and 
the Maiden” at Halifax, January 22nd; Walworth, January 29th; Peckham, 
February 5th; York, February 30th. 
London, 2, Crescent Place, Burton Crescent. 























CHANGE OF RESIDENCE. 


7 ee es 
R. RICHARD C. LEVEY (Paganini Redividus) begs 
to announce that all letters will in future find him at his new address, ‘* 
Moreton Place, St, George's Square, Pimlico, London, All offers kindly solicite: 
at least Four Weeks in advance. 


OBERT COCKS & Co’s CATALOGUE of MUSICAL 


INSTRUMENTS, new and second-hand, just issued gratis and post free, 


EW CATALOGUE OF DANCE MUSIC for the 


present season, just issued, gratis and post free, 


ARK, the GOAT BELLS, the New Vocal Duettino, 

by HENRY SMART, will be sung by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and 

Miss Whytock. Preston, 17th; Burnley, 18th; Carlisle, 19th; Aberdeen, 20th ; 

Edinburgh, 23rd; Kircaldy, 24th; St. Andrews, 26th; Glasgow, 27th; Sunderland, 

30th; Bury St. Edmunds, February lst; Cambridge, February 3nd; Crystal Palace, 

February 3rd; Torquay, February 5th ; Newton, February 5th; Plymouth, February 
6th; Exeter, February 9th. Price of the Duet, 3s, ; free for 19 stamps. 


\ HY, AH WHY. Song. Poetry by W. HILLS, 

Masic by MENDELSSOHN. 2s. 6d., free for 16 stamps. “ As simple as 
the simplest national ballad, and yet it is little gem of melody and expression,”— 
lilustrated London News, 


ARBLINGS AT EVE. New Song. By Brivtey 


Ricuarps. Poetry by H. Farnig, 3s., free for 19 stamps. “ Quite Italian 
graceful flow of its melody, ag well as in the unaffected simplicity of its style,” 








will recommence Saturday, 27th January, 


ated London News, 
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POPULAR SONGS. 


HLOE SAT BESIDE THE RIVER. VIRGINIA 


Gannie,. From “ Widows nenininenns ad.” 3s. 


T OVE IS GONE A MAYING.  Vircinta 
4 Gasriev. From “ Widows Bewitched.” 3s. 
ae SPARROWS BUILD. Virginia 


Gannien. 9s. 





SONG TO LAY AT THE FEET OF MY 


LOVE. Vinainia Gaprier. 3s, 


PE L IST’ NING “MOTHER Vin IRGINIA GABRIEL. 


Sung by Mdme. Sarnron Dorny. 
WDOSALIND. Artnur S$. SULLIVAN, Sung by 
; Mr. Cunminas. 2s, 6d. 

ILLOW SONG. Arrnur S. SULLIVAN. 


For Contralto. 2s. 6d. 

( RPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. 
MISTRESS MINE. 
Sung by Mr. Santry. 2s. 6d. 


LIGH NO MORE, LADIES 


SULLIVAN. Sung | vy Mr. Sims Reeves, 2s. 6d. 


“LOST CHORD. G. A. Macrarren. Words 


by ADELAIDE Procrer. 3s. 


AWEET NIGHTINGALE. — F. Boscovircn. 


h Mdme, Lemmens- ‘SHERRING ron’s favorite Song. 38s. 


ARTHUR S. 


ARTHUR S, SULLIVAN. 








Artuur S. 











: ERENA. - FRANCESCO BE RGER. 


Louisa Pyne. 3s. 


Sung by Miss 








E ARLY LOVE. 


2a. 6d, 


RK MusGRAVE. 4th Edition. 





yeas OF THE GREEN. The Popular 


Song 2s. 6d 





B...: THE BLUE SEA. Henry Smarr. 





Ox: Y A WITHE RED ROSE. J. R. Tuomas. 





OWN AMONG THE LILIES. J. R. 


Tnomas. 3s. 


‘THILE GENTLE ONES ARE ROUND US. 


J.R. Tuomas. 38s, 


EAUTIFUL ISLE OF THE SEA. With 


Chorus ad. lib, J. R. Tuomas. 3s. 


“ARAB SONG. M 


‘BEN E RIDICOLO. A. -RANDEGGER. The 


most fashionable Song of the Day, sung by all the most dis- 
tinguished Artistes. 3s. 


METZLER & Co., 35 to 038, Gt. Marlboro’ St., London 





MAILE ART. 3s, 





|HUTC 











NGS & ROMER'S 
LIST OF 


Hetu and Popular 


DANCE MUSIC 


QUADRILLES, 


THE PLOUGHBOY (Just ready) . C.Goprrey 40 40 
KING OF DIAMONDS. . C.Jounson 40 50 
LONDON SEASON . C.Goprrey 40 40 
ROYAL STUART W.H.Cattcotr40 40 
LITTLE BO-PEEP . ROSENMULLER 2 0 

LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD . 4 20 

SHAMROCK . . J. Wass F 40 


LANCERS. 


THE IRRESISTIBLE . - D.Goprrey 40 50 
THE ORIGINAL , : . : 30 


WALTZES, 


THE ATHOLE (Just ready). . C.Goprrer 4 0 
DAWN OF LOVE. . ... ” 40 50 
LONDON SEASON ._. a 40 40 
QUEEN OF MAY. C. H. Marniorr 4 0 


POLKAS. 


THE DOT . C. Bor -80 
THE FROST . , ; ; . MINNIE. .30 
THE PUNCH POLKA . ; . Coore . - 80 


GALOPS. 


SPARKLING MOSELLE . C, Goprrey. 4 0 
LONDON SEASON ‘ : ‘ i, -40 
PURITAN’S DAUGHTER . C.Coore .40 
WILD GIRL . . R.F. Harvey 3 0 














SOLO. DUET. 





HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W, 
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FELIX-MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY.* 
(Continued from page 21.) 

In the following year (1825), Mendelssohn's father went with 
him to Paris for the purpose of introducing him to Cherubini, and, 
with a modesty honourable alike to father and son, of asking that 
great master whether Felix had really a decided vocation for music, 
and whether it was worth while to continue cultivating his talent.t 

The master’s answer could, of course, be only in the affirmative. 
On their way home, the two paid a visit to Goéthe, who thus 
wrote of it to Zelter, under the date of the 21st May, 1825: ‘To 
the astonishment of everyone, Felix produced his newest quartet.(1) 
‘This personal dedication to my ears and understanding had a very 
pleasant effect upon me.” In June, Gothe sent young Men- 
delssohn, to adopt Zelter’s expression, ‘‘a beautiful love-letter.” 
On the other hand, Mendelssohn delighted Githe, the year 
after, by forwarding him a translation of ‘Terence’s Andria, 
made under the guidance of his private tutor, Heyse.(2) On the 
11th October, 1826, Gothe requested Zelter ‘ to thank the admir- 
able and industrious Felix for his excellent specimen of serious 
esthetic studies; his work shall,” continues Githe, “ afford an 
instructive entertainment to the lovers of art at Weimar, during 
the approaching long winter evenings.” In April, 1829, at the 
solicitation of Moscheles, Mendelssohn visited England and Scot- 
land. When in London, he had the misfortune to be thrown 
out of a gig, in which he was riding with one of his English friends, 
and to injure his knee somewhat severely. In answer to Zelter’s 
account of this, Githe wrote, full of tender solicitude and sym- 
pathy: ‘I should now like to hear whether any favorable news 
have been received from the worthy Felix. I take the deepest 
interest in him, for it is a source of great anxiety to see one 
who has done so much, endangered in the continuance of 
his exertions by a lamentable accident. ‘Tell me something 
consolatory.”—But it was not till a fortnight before setting out 
for Italy that Mendelssohn received the genuine poetic; conse- 
cration by a sojourn of a fortnight in the house of the grey-haired 
poet-king. How invaluable a preparation was it for the enjoyment 
towards which the young artist was hastening with heaving breast, 
what a friendly dispensation of Fate, that his journey should 
receive’ the blessing of the very singer who had sung for us the 
eternal song of the 

“Land wo die Citronen bltthn.” 


How much Githe was delighted with Mendelssohn's visit we 
gather from a letter of the 3rd June, 1830, to Zelter: ‘* At this 
hour, half-past nine in the morning, under the clearest sky, and in 
the most beautiful sunshine, the excellent Felix, with Ottilia ” 
(Madame von Gothe), ‘ Ulrika” (Madlle. von Poggwisch), 
‘and the children” (including Walter von Giithe, at present a 
composer), ‘* after spending a pleasant fortnight with us, and 
edifying everyone with his perfect and pleasing art, is starting for 
Jena, to amuse his kind friends there, too, and leave in our part of 
the world an impression we shall always prize most highly. His 
presence was especially agreeable to me, as I found my rela- 
tive position towards music is*the same it always was; I hear it 
with pleasure, interest, and meditation. I love that which is histor- 
ical; for who can understand anything unless he is fully con- 
versant with its previous history? It is a grand thing that 
Felix also very laudably perceives the value of such a gra- 
duated course, while, fortunately, his excellent memory sug- 
gests to him model pieces of all kinds, just as he chooses, 
Commencing at the Bach epoch, he revived for me Haydn, 
Mozart, and Gluck; gave me a sufficient notion of the great 
modern technicians, and finally made me hear and meditate upon 





* “A Memorial for His Friends.” By W. A. Lampapivs. Translated 
expressly for Z'he Musical World by J. V. brmwceman. (Reproduction 
interdicted). 


T Mendelssohn played with Baillot, his Quartet in B’ minor, by way of a 
specimen, as it were, of what he could do. 

1 This must have been the quartet for piano and string instru- 
ments in B minor (No. 3), the same which was played to Cheru- 
bini. It was composed at Berlin, a year earlier (1824).—Eb. M. W. 

2 This translation was published, in 1826, by Ferdinand 
Dumler, at Berlin.—Ep, 





his own productions; he has consequently left with my best 
benedictions. —Say all that is good to the parents of this extraor- 
dinary young artist.”—From this period, until the old master's 
death, the two kept up a continuous correspondence, and Githe 
invariably manifested at Felix's ‘‘ graceful, most pleasing,, and 
most interesting letters,” as he called them, the liveliest delight, 
as well as, generally, the deepest interest in his welfare. ‘Thus, to 
add a few concluding words, he writes to Zelter, on the 4th Janu- 
ary, 1831: ‘ Felix, whose happy sojourn in Rome you mention, 
must be favorably received everywhere: such great talent exercised 
by such amiable youth.” Again, on the 31st March of the same 
year: ‘In the first place I must announce having received 
from Felix a most charming and exhaustive letter, dated Rome, 
the 5th March, a letter presenting me with the purest picture of 
the admirable young man.—We need fear nothing more on his 
account; his fine talent, like a cork-jacket, will carry him safely 
through even the waves and breakers of that barbarism which we 
should otherwise have to dread!” How am rae was the 
prophetic voice of the venerable poet fulfilled! With what 
intellectual energy did Mendelssohn, amid the decay of art, and 
surrounded by so many weeds growing luyuriantly on its ruins, 
preserve his nobly moral, thoroughly sterling aid classical ten- 
dency, victoriously carrying it out in his own creations! 

I have once again dwelt emphatically and at length upon 
this connection of Mendelssohn with Githe, because, though 
assuredly of very great moment in the history of Mendelssohn's 

rogress, it has been overlooked by the majority of those who 
io lately written about him. We may, certainly, and with 
justice, look upon Mendelssohn as an Epigouus, as the last 
shoot of that great time when the artistic genuises of Germany 
still steeled their creative power in the healthy contemplation of 
antiquity ; and, in enabling him to occupy this place in the history 
of German culture, the connection with Githe, in whom Hellenism 
and genuine Germanism were so felicitously allied, certainly 
exercised a great influence. In order, however, to take a con. 
nected view of this relation, we must, to a certain extent, an. 
ticipate the history of the artist’s life. For the purpose, there. 
fore, of obtaining as perfect a survey as possible of the development 
of his musical genius, we will go back to the point where we las¢ 
left him as a boy under the guidance of Zelter and Ludwig Berger, 

Ludwig Berger planted the young tree; Zelter dug up the soil 
around it, and, according to circumstances, represented the stormy 
wind, that thoroughly shook the tree, causing it to fix its roots 
more firmly than 1t otherwise would have done. But there was 
still wanting the artistic and ornamental gardener to foster 
it carefully, to preserve its tender blossoms from the frost, 
and to offer its first fruit to the world. Such a man was found, 
in the year 1824, in the person of that highly esteemed artist and 
virtuoso, J. Moscheles, at present residing among us. It appears 
the more incumbent on me to bring forward prominently the services 
rendered by this gentleman to the Deceased, because Mendelssohn 
himself subsequently, and, indeed, very recently, spoke of them 
with thankful emotion. Availing as of the written and oral 
information which I owe to the kindness of Professor Moscheles, I 
will, in the first place, quote from his diaries an extract, pretty 
characteristic of the position he oceupied as a teacher towards 
Mendelssohn. ‘* In the autumn of 1824, I gave my first concerts 
in Berlin. I made the acquaintance of the Mendelssohn family, 
with whom I was soon on a friendly footing. In my daily visits to 
his parents’ house, I grew to know and love that wonderful boy, 
Felix. His youthful efforts were eyen then a sufficient guarantee 
for me of his subsequent brilliant career. His parents repeatedly 
requested me to give him pianoforte lessons, and, though his former 
master, L. Berger, consented, I- hesitated directing this gushin 
genius in a course which might divert him from the channe 
pointed out to him by divine inspiration. I yielded, however, to 
repeated solicitations and gave him lessons. He already played 
iF tre I was capable of playing myself, and seized every hint as 
quick as lightning. He pectoomed my E flat major Concerto from 
the printer's proof nearly a prima vista ; he also played with es- 
pecial excellence and pleasure my Sonate Mélancolique."(3) Further 





8 This sonata, in F sharp minor, though one of the best works 
of Moscheles, seems to be completely forgotten. Has Mr. S+ 
Arthur Chappell never heard of it ?—Ep, 
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entries afford us an interesting idea of the flourishing and gran- 
diose manner in which music was cultivated in the house of Men- 
delssohn’s father even then. On the 14th November of the same 
year, Moscheles was present at the party given to celebrate the 
birth-day of Felix’s elder sister, Fanny. A Symphony by Mendels- 
sohn was played upon the occasion.(4) He himself executed Mozart's 
(© minor Concerto for the piano, and, with his sister, a Double 
Concerto, in E major.(5) of his own. Zelter and many members of 
the Royal Chapel were present. On Sunday morning, the 28th of 
the same month, there was another musical performance of a 
similar kind at Herr Mendelssohn’s. A Symphony in D major 
by Mendelssohn was given.(6) He played his Pianoforte Quartet in 
C minor ;(7) and his sister Fanny, a Concerto by Sebastian Bach. 
On the 5th December, the anniversary of Mozart’s death was kept 
in the same house. Herr Crelle, a Geheimrath, recited a poem 
referring to the event. Mozart’s Requiem was performed, Mendels- 
sohnh accompanying on the piano. On the 12th Dec., there was 
another Sunday morning musical entertainment, at which Felix 
played his F minor Quartet,(8) and with him, for the first time, Mos- 
cheles, his piece afterwards so celebrated, and the motto as it were 
of his artistic scutcheon : ‘* Tommage a Handel.” An album-page 
Allegro di Bravura, composed expressly for and presented by 
Moscheles the next day to Mendelssohn, the latter played a prima 
vista. Soon after this, unless I am mistaken, Moscheles went to 
England. On the 14th November, 1826, he again kept with 
Mendelssohn the birth-day of the latter's sister in Berlin. ‘The 
19th November of the same year must be noted as a very important 
day in the history of Mendelssohn’s development. He then played 
for the first time his newest composition, the overture to A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, the first work to bear the full stamp of his genius, 
and help to render his name historical for the world. On the 23rd 
Nov., Moscheles produced the first book, then just completed, of 
his Etudes. Mendelssohn contributed a Symphony Overture, in 
which the principal idea was given to the trumpets ;(9) he himself 
played a ‘ Capriccio,” likewise his own which, with waggish and 
self-ironical humour, he called an ‘+ Absurdité."(10) 

These facts will be more than sufficient to characterise the 
musical life under his parental roof. Mendelssohn himself con- 
tributed to it more largely than any one else, but his own 
talent derived from it healthy nourishment. With regard to 
the influence of Moscheles upon Mendelssohn's talent, we shall 
hardly be wrong in saying that Moscheles generally confined 
himself to sound advice and affectionate encouragement, but, at 
the same tinie, that the great elegance and rounded finish which, 
among other excellences, were peculiar to Mendelssohn’s playing, 
and remained so to the last, were the fruit of the lessons given by 
Moscheles. ‘The position of master, however, was soon changed for 
that of friend, and it was this bond of fervent and tender friend- 
ship which exercised an influence attended with many blessings 
in developing Mendelssohn's powers. It was really Moscheles 
who first introduced the young artist with his works and capabil- 
ities into the great world, by encouraging him to go to London, 
for it can hardly be denied that Mendelssohn’s fame was not 
established in Germany, till it was re-echoed from England. In 





4 Probably the unpublished Symphony in D major, composed in 
1822, Herr Lampadius‘is extremely unsatisfactory in his allusions 
to the earlier works of Mendelssohn. —Ep, 

5 For two pianofortes—composed in 1823,—Ep. 

6 'The one already suggested.—Eb. 

7 Composed in 1822 (published).—Ep. 

8 Composed in 1823 (published).—Ep. 

9 The overture in C major, first composed in 1825 ; subsequently 
remodelled for the Dusseldorf Festival, 1833; and then produced 
at the London Philharmonic Concerts, This is the overture 
known as the “Trumpet Overture,” the MS, of which is in 
possession of the Philharmonic Society, who have recently produced 
it on more than one occasion.—Ep. 


10 The Caprice in F sharp minor, Op. 5, composed in 1825 
(published).—Eb. 





the place where he passed his youth, at least, it did not at first 
meet with appreciation. Moscheles sustained the courage of the 
young artist while such was the case, and Mendelssohn very grate- 
fully recollected this to the day of his death. ‘There is no want of 
numerous proofs of this contained in oral and written statements 
of the Deceased. I will take the liberty of citing, from memory, 
only one out of the rich store of Mendelssohn’s letters in the 
possession of Moscheles: ‘* You,” writes Mendelssohn, somewhere 
about 1839, ‘have always been the same in showing me kindness 
and in encouraging me, even when the Dii minorum gentium and 
the little satyrs were making faces at me.” It was not, however, 
by any means, only the favorable reception which Moscheles 
prepared in England for his former pupil that maintained 
the bond of friendship between them, for, up to Mendelssohn's 
unexpected and early death, {they both preserved, as men and 
artists, the firmest intimacy, as will be shown on various occasions 
during the course of this biographical sketch. For the present, 
however, let us follow the course of events. 

‘Thanks to the measures adopted by his excellent father, Mendels- 
sohn’s body and mind were not cultivated for music alone, but 
harmoniously developed in every other respect as well. We behold 
him with pleasure, in the summer of 1826, as a youth of seventeen, 
among the ‘Turner,’ riders and swimmers. Possessed of a 
sound preparatory classical education, he entered, in 1827, the 
Berlin University, and applied himself very zealously to the sciences 
connected with his own particular department. Among the pro- 
fessors whose lectures he attended was Ilegel. When the latter 
‘“‘came in his lectureto music” so Zelter tells us, ‘‘ Mendelssohn wrote 
down very well what was said, and, like a mischievous young rascal, 
would most naively imitate him with all his personal peculiarities.” 
It is certain that Hegel’s abstract nature, his practice of forcing 
what was actually existing and given into his system, and his dry, 
dogmatical manner greatly amused Mendelssohn at this period, 
But previously to this—16th February, 1827—he went once to 
Stettin, where he was invited to produce his latest works. On the 
11th March, 1829, he conducted, in the Berlin Academy, Bach’s 
Passion,(11) which he had practised under Zelter. It was repeated 
on the 25th. For a conductor of twenty this was certainly a mar- 
vellous feat. (To be continued.) 


Erratum.—The name of the opera alluded to in the last num- 
ber of the Mf, W., as having been praised by Zelter, is Der Onkel 
aus Boston—not *“ Der Onken,” as misprinted. 





Two Manoscripr Oreras, by Allessandro Scarlatti, have been 
discovered in the royal library at Berlin and the imperial one at 
Paris, The titles are La Griselda, text by Apostolo Zeeno, predecessor 
of Metastasio, court-poet at Vienna, of the Empress Marie Theresia, 
and Laudicea e Berenice, of the year 1710. The first named opera was 
performed in January, 1721, in the Zeatro Cupranica ; both were often 
given, and with success.— Yankee Leaf. 

AT’ THE LATE exhumation of the bodies of Beethoven and Schubert 
from their graves in Waehringer Cemetery in Vienna, the fine, delicate, 
almost female head of Schubert, caused great attention in contrast with 
the massive, thick, bony, and immense brain-basin holding head of 
Beethoven. ‘The signs of musical talent were missing in both, at least 
in those places where they are supposed to be. Schubert had still 
thirteen teeth, and Beethoven fourteen. Schubert's skull showed 
the most perfect proportion of the human head, much more than 
Beethoven’s.— Dutch Sheet. 

Perersro’.—From a Correspondent,—Mr. Thacker’s annual benefit 
concert took place at Thorney Abbey on Monday last. Miss Clara 
Wight was the prima donna, and sang Donizetti’s ‘‘ 11 Segreto,” 
Rossini’s “ Di Piacer,” and Herr Ganz’s “ Nightingale’s Trill,” display- 
ing vocal abilities of no mean order, The Choral Society was very 
effective in the glees and part-songs, and Mr. ‘Thacker’s pianoforte 
harmonium solos were received with much applause. Titiens with 
Sinico and Piatti are to appear on the 24th at Mr. ‘Thacker’s Concert 
in the Wentworth Room. 

Bruxswick—Herr Abt, Court Capellmeister, has been presented by 
the Grand-Duke of Hesse with the large Medal of Merit, for Science 
and Art.* 





11 The Passion of St. Matthew.—Ep. 


* The above is six weeks old, and contains news only apt to interest 
Abt.—D. H. 
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‘s Pas Noble,” morceau de ballet, pour piano—STEPHEN TELLER. 
CRAMER AND Co.) 

This is M. Heller’s Op. 111. Though somewhat spun out, its 
subject matter taken into consideration, the first movement (Vas 
Noble—in G minor, tempo moderato, poco maestoso) is interesting as 
well as uncommon. ‘There is a certain mock-pomp about it 
thoroughly in keeping. ‘The interméde, in G major, moreover, is 
extremely graceful. The second movement (Pantomime—in B 
flat, allegro molto vivo), though written with evident purpose, and 

roportionately brief, is somewhat vague and altogether less satis- 
se The third and last movement (Couplets- Danses—in the 
key of the first, andante quasi allegretto) is quaint and charming 
from one end to the other. ‘The admirers of M. Heller's music will 
not overlook this, his last new composition. 


Warren's ‘‘ Catechism of the Harmonium.” (Ropert Cocks & Co.) 
Besides a description of the component parts of the harmonium 
(Part I.), which must be as interesting to lovers of the instrument 
as the directions for remedying defects (Part II.) will be useful, 
this little Catechism contains valuable hints on the employment of 
the stops, on the manner of obtaining gradations of tone, and on 
the art of execution generally, whether on a large or small harmo- 
nium. Fully master of its contents, the learner will be 
of the secret of acquiring proficiency with comparative ease, and 
much less expenditure of time than might otherwise be de- 
manded of him. Further, he will have acquired—and this is no 
small matter—the art of tuning and regulating his own instrument. 
Lastly—to ascend from generals to particulars—it frequently 
happens, as we know on good authority, ‘that an instrument is often 
returned to the maker because a certain complement of grit has 
been self-deposited under the tongues.” ‘The inconvenience of this 
must be patent to every harmonium player. Mr. Warren, more- 
over, is as excellent an authority on this as on other subjects. 


“* The Coldstream Guards’ Waltz”—composed by A. F. Goprrey, 
Bandmaster of the Coldstream Guards. (Robert Cocks & Co.) 
“ The Coldstream Guards’ Waltz,” like most of the dance pieces 
that bear the name of ‘‘Godfrey,” is warm with fluent tune. 
Each number has a tune, and a real tune, which, if not original, 
ought to be, and no doubt would have been, but for a vague 
similarity to this or that more or less familiar prototype. ‘ ‘I'he 
Coldstream Guard’s Waltz,” above all, has this advantage—it is a 
waltz, or set of waltzes, and can be readily danced to by a waltzer, 
or set of waltzers. 
1. “,Warblings at Eve”—Song; written by Henry Fannie; 
composed by BrinLey RIcHARDs. 
2. “ Why Forsaken”—Ballad; written by G. H. Frencu ; 
composed by CHARLES BLAMPUIN. (Robert Cocks & Co.) 


The melody of No. 1 is glib without being fastidious. Anyone 
may sing it. 

Mr. Blamphin’s ballad belongs to those artless effusions of which 
Mr. Richards’ ‘“‘ Warblings at Eve” is a rare specimen. Any- 
one may sing it. 

“ The Lark, or, the Exile’s Lament "—words by B. P.” StocKMAN ; 
music by G. W. Martin. (14 & 15, Exerer HALL.) 

Mr. G. W. Martin should avoid such motion between voice part 
and bass as this :— 
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These are good points in this song, although the melody 
cannot with fairness be cited for its originality. ‘Ihe poet, Mr. B. 
P, Stockman, sets out thus boldly :— 

“The lark, the lark is a merry bird, 
To heaven's gate he flies aloft, 
*And as he mounts he carols loud, 
Delicious music pure and so/t.” 
‘« Heaven's gate” might have been left alone; but we are glad to 
hear of a lark who can earol soft music loud, ‘This same lark, by 
the way, has other gifts, for the poet not only wishes to be “as 
blithe,” but 
“To leave this earth and dwell among 
Such heav’n-ward space and melody.” 
‘‘ Heav’n-ward space” is good ; so is ** Heav'n-ward melody ;” but 
a bird who dwells ‘‘ among ” his own melody, if not a sana 
must be something else. The poet, however, is as queer a fish as 
the bird, judging him out of his own mouth :— 
‘* Forlorn I live on exiled land.” 
We have heard of a man being exiled, man being locomotive ; but 
how a ‘‘land” can be exiled escapes comprehension. Perhaps 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards will explain. ‘ ‘The Lark, or, the Exile's 
Lament” is the name of the song; the ‘* Lament” is certainly a 
‘ark,’ in another acceptation of the word. 


Erratum.—In the first quotation from Mr. W. H. Callcott's 
harmonised version of the unison-prelude in the Africaine (M. W. 
No, 2, page 19) the opening of the last bar should have been— 
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—as printed. We do not wish Mr. Callcott to be responsible for 
sins of which he is guiltless.—D. P. 


Mancuester.—The Manchester Guardian of Friday the 12th instant 
thus alludes to Mr. Charles Hallé’s grand concert given the evening 
previously, the programme of which comprised Mendelssohn's “ Hymn 
of Praise,” and a selection from the oratorios of Handel. “The choruses 
were, for the most part, powerful and expressive. The singers, familiar 
with the text, gave especial attention to the light and shade, and pro- 
duced those effects which come from anintelligent appreciation of the 
spirit pervading each chorus. What was needed was a more marked 
accentuation in the passages upon the words, “ let us gird on the armour 
of light,” with a greater distinctness in the taking up of the several 
parts. Mr. Sims Reeves was in his best voice, and after singing * He 
counteth all your sorrows,’ with genuine feeling, he interpreted the 
passages, ‘ Watchman, will the night soon pass,’ in a manner that has 
never been surpassed. ‘Those who heard it will not soon forget the 
pathos of sad impatience in his tones, Miss Louisa Pyne sany 
carefully, accurately, with finish, and with much expression. Mr. 
Walker ably presided at the organ. The second part consisted of 
a miscellaneous selection from Handel’s works. The beautiful 
melody, “* Dove sei amato bene,” which Miss Pyne gave, occurs 
in the opera of Rodelinda. It was sung with great expression. Miss 
Pyne’s second air, ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair,” has long been 
popular in the concert room. The oratorio of Theodora, from which it 
1s taken, was almost Handel's latest work. Mr. Sims Reeves’s great sony , 
“The enemy said,” from Israel in Egypt, caused a perfect furore of 
enthusiasm. It was (after the recitative in the “ Hymn of Praise”) par 
excellence the solo of the evening, and fully warranted the prolonged 
plaudits that greeted it. The finest chorus of the evening was fron: 
Saul, ‘Envy! eldest born of hell!” The concert, one of the most 





enjoyable of the season, concluded with a chorus from Belshazzar. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

* The first concert of the eighth season—the 188th from the founda- 
tion in the early spring of 1859—took place on Monday night in St. 
James's Hall. The announcement that the Monday Popular Concerts 
are to be resumed on a certain evening, now amply suffices, without 
preliminary explanation, to attract numberless amateurs of classical 
music for the “ Chamber,” resident in and near the metropolis. So 
Mr. Arthur Chappell, to whom the credit is due of having first set on 
foot and by dint of intelligent enterprise and spirited management 
firmly established an institution to which the lovers of good music are 
so much indebted, dispersed with his accustomed annual statement of 
progress and intentions, content to advertise that so many concerts, 
morning aid evening, would be held within a stipulated period of time, 
and that the season would begin on Monday, January 15. We may 
safely imitate the director's reticence, the plan and objects of the 
Monday Popular Concerts being by this time tolerably well known to 
all who interest themselves in such matters. Enough to say that, in 
addition to the excellent artists who appeared on Monday, Herr Joachim, 
Signor Piatti, Mr. Charles Hallé, Madame Arabella Goddard, and 
others, whose names are more or less intimately associated with the 
brilliant career of these concerts, are engaged, and will frequently 
appear in the course of the 23 performances, of which the present 
series, exclusive of what is recognised as “ the Director's Night,’’ is to 
consist, 

‘’he orchestra, area, galleries, and balconies were crowded long 
before the qua: tet which opened the concert on Monday had commenced. 
The * late arrivals,” as usual, interfered in some measure with the 
attentive appreciation of the first movement by those occupants of 
stalls and reserved places who, with a fixed determination to hear all 
that was set down in the programme, had reached their seats in time. 
This inconvenience, nevertheless, can no more be helped at St. James's 
Hall than at the Italian Opera-houses ; and, perhaps, it is at the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts only that frequenters seem to think every move- 
ment in every piece announced for performance worth a hearing. As 
the vast majority of the audience, however, was in no way incommoded, 
it is, perhaps, hypercritical to complain. The selection, wholly made 
up from the works of Beethoven, besides being one of the very best 

yssible, had the special merit of containing one piece quite new to the 
Deets Popular Concerts; and this was (injudiciously ?) introduced at 
the end of the programme. [very composition intended to form part 
of a programme must, however, be put somewhere, and it can little 
matter to amateurs, who wish to lose nothing, which place isallotted to 
anyone in particular. What a rich feast of Beethoven’s harmony was 
offered may be seen by the subjoined ;— 


PART I. 


Quartet, in E flat, No. 10, Op. 74, strings Beethoven, 
Lieder Kreis . ° ; ° ° ° ° Beethoven, 
Sonata, in D, Op, 10, No 3, Pianoforte alone - Beethoven. 


PART IL, 
Serenade, in 1) major, Op. 8, for Violin, Viola, and Violoncello. Beethoven, 
Bong, ** Alelaide” ° ° . . . ° ° ° . Beethoven, 
Sonata, in A, Op. 12, No. 2, for Pianoforte and Violin . - Beethoven, 


Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 


Selections from Beethoven, beginning with one of his younger 
works, aud proceeding chronologically onward, have often been given 
with success; but here was an instance of a programme beginning with 
the latter part of the middle period, and terminating with almost the 
very outset of the earliest. 

The quartet is numbered in the published catalogue “Op. 74,” the 
sonata for pianoforte “ Op. 10,” the serenade “ Op. 8,” and the sonata 
for violin and piano “ Op. 2”’—and we believe with as precise accuracy 
as it is easy to attain. Beethoven, who was born in 1770, wrote the 
quartet in 1809, and the violin sonata in 1799; so that at the beginning 
of this concert he was on the verge of 40, and at the end on the verge 
of 80. ‘The experiment (if designed) was at any rate worth venturing, 
and the result was completely happy. Moreover, when it is remembered 
what was produced by Beethoven in that interval of ten years— series 
of works in their style without parallel in the history of art—there can 
be no question that a dozen programmes of the same kind, and going 
backward, instead of forward, in chronological order, might be readily 
constructed. ‘lhe quartet in E flat, Op. 74, the //arfen, or “ Harp” 
Quartett, as the Germans call it (Schindler, Beethoven's friend and bio- 
grapher, says, ‘for a reason unknown,” although a single hearing of 
the first allegro suffices to explain it), has been introduced several times 
at the Monday Popular Concerts. It belongs unquestionably to the 
**second manner,” though occasionally foreshadowing the “third.” It 
is one of those quartets in the execntion of which Herr Ludwig Straus, 
a player with the acquisition of whom the director has good reason to 
be satisfied, eminently shines. Herr Straus never led it with more 


dignity than on the present occasion, his playing being throughout 
pure, expressive, and unerring. 


The formidable “ arpegyio” passages 





in the last part of the allegro were wonderfully well done—swept over 
the strings, as it were, with a nonchalance that could only have sprung 
from innately conscious power. Finely played, too, was the pathetia 
adagio ; while the scherzo was imbued with all the vigour, and the final 
variations with all the grace and delicacy indispensable to their proper 
effect. The other performers in the quartet were Herr L. Ries (second 
violin), Mr. H. Webb (viola), and M. Paque—always welcome in the 
unavoidable absence of Signor Piatti (violoncello). In the second varia- 
tion of the finale—the variation in triplets, to which the late Herr Ernst 
was 60 partial—Mr. H. Webb showed, not for the first time, that the 
viola could in its way sound as expressively as even the violin. Nothing 
could be better. The whole quartet was heartily enjoyed and each 
successive movement as heartily applauded. ‘The other piece for 
stringed instruments—the first of two “ Serenades” composed by Beet- 
hoven—was no doubt included in the programme in consequence of the 
favourable reception bestowed upon it last season, when it was twice 
brought forward and on each occasion with great applause. ‘Though 
an early work, and often more or less in the manner of Mozart, it 
sparkles with melodious beauty, its prevalent lightness of style being 
charmingly relieved by the plaintive strain of the second adagio, in the 
minor key. ‘The serenade could hardly have been played with greater 
spirit than by Messrs. Straus, H. Webb, and Paque. But the performers 
did not enter upon their task with more vivacity than was exhibited 
by the audience in recognising their efforts to accomplish it well. Two 
movements (the minuetto e trio and the playful polonaise, so wholly un- 
like the Beethoven we best know), were unanimously asked for again 
and repeated as a matter of course. 

The pianoforte sonata, though universally esteemed by musicians, as 
one of Beethoven’s masterpieces, is not among those best calculated to 
win the immediate sympathy of a vast mixed audience. It is, however, 
the most striking and original of the set (Op. 10) of which it forms the 
third and last; and the selection of it for his délit at the Monday 
Popular Concerts reflects high credit upon Mr. Franklin ‘Taylor, who 
plainly declared by his choice that he was thinking more of Beethoven 
than of himself. Happily the reward of merit was his, for he played the 
sonata soadmirably that heinfected every hearer with hisown enthusiasm, 
and was loudly called for at the conclusion of his performance. What 
most pleased us in Mr. Taylor was an entire absence of pretension, 
which gave to his invariably correct execution a double charm; anid 
what most showed him to be possessed of real musical feeling was that 
among the four movements of which the sonata consists his reading of 
the grand adagio was best of all. His reception at the Monday 
Popular Concerts was just as frank and just as legitimate as that which, 
early last season, accompanied his performance of a concerto by Herr 
Ferdinand Hiller, at the Crystal Palace Concerts. After the sonata in 
D, Op. 10, the sonata in A, Op. 12,—second of the set of three inseribed 
to the famous Italian composer, Antonio Salieri, who endeavoured to 
make Beethoven understand dramatic music from the then Italian 
point of view (not that of Cherubini, be it understood)—-was mere 
child’s play; and so well was this genial and vigourous piece executed by 
Mr. Taylor and Herr Straus that it was a pity the whole audience hal 
not remained to hear it, 

Lhe only singer was Mr, Sims Reeves; but Mr Sims Reeves singin 
his very best, and in such splendid pieces, too, as the “ Lieder kreis ”’ 
(* Circle” of six songs, the words by Jeitteles), and the incomparable 
“ Adelaide,” leaves nothing to wish at a concert of genuine musi-. 
Such was the case on Monday, when our great tenor threw his whol: 
heart into the two songs, and enchanted his audience beyond measure. 
It is scarcely requisite to add that‘ Adelaide” was enthusiastically 
“ encored "—so enthusiastically that, late as it came in the evenin., 
the singer could not courteously decline the honour. Both th: 
“ Lieder kreis” and “ Adelaide” were accompanied to perfection by Mr. 
Benedict —in this especial art without a rival. 

At the next concert (January 22) Beethoven’s Septet is to be given, 
besides (for the first time) a Sonata by Spohr, for violin and piano, a 
sonata by Mozart, with Mr, Charles Hallé as pianist, and one of the 
evergreen quartets of Haydn. Miss Robertine Henderson is to be the 
singer. 

amin eae 
LIVERPOOL. 
To the Editcr of the Musica, Wonr.p, 

Sirn,—Of the most recent visits of Grisi and Mario to Liverpool full 
notice has been taken in your paper, leaving me no task at the present 
moment than to record their appearance again on Monday night at the 
concert in St. George’s Hall, where a crowded assembly met to do 
honour to the noble charity the entertainment was meant to aid, as 
also to renew the homage due to artists enabled to inspire, not only 
the echoes of past acclamations, but fresh tributes from youthful admirers. 
These two great artists are beyond the reach of criticism, for they 
belong to the province of the musical historian, who can,adduce them 
as among the last models of the pure school of Italian vocalisation. 
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The applause of an enthusiastic audience proclaimed that true excellenc® 
is independent of time; and while the experienced renewed the asso- 
ciations of past pleasures in the tones of Grisi's voice and Mario’s im- 
passioned style, the young were the enraptured listeners. 

The vocal selection was a judicious mixture of Italian and English 
airs; and, while in the former was displayed that style and beauty of 
voice that render Grisi and Mario in their way unapproachable, in the 
latter was conveyed a lesson of clear enunciation by which some 
English singers would do well to profit. ‘The applause that followed 
“ The Minstrel Boy” showed the power still held in undiminished 
force by Madame Grisi over an English audience. The other singers 
were Mdlle. Demeric Lablache and Signor Foli. The latter possesses 
a powerful baritone voice of pleasing quality. The novelty of the 
evening was the first appearance here of the young violinist, Mdlle, 
Arditi, who wields the bow with feminine grace and masculine verve, 
Her youthful appearance at once gained the suffrages of the audience, 
which her diffidence only rendered the more spontaneous. The con- 
ductor was Signor Arditi himself, no less distinguished as a director of 
orchestras than popular as a composer, and esteemed as highly for his 
private worth as for his artistic acquirements. In consequence of the 
“encores ”—to which Grisi and Mario responded with amiable good- 
will—the concert did not terminate until a late hour. 

The first stone of the new Opera House was appropriately laid on 
Saturday by one of the most gifted artistes of the present day—Mulle. 
Titiens. The weather was unfavorable to an out-door ceremony, but 
a small tent, which had been erected over the site of the stone, pro- 
tected the spectators from the rain. Amongst those present were Mr, 
B. H. Jones, Mr. Thomas Gair, Major Madden, Major Melly, Mr. 
C. Stvess, Mr. F. Mozley, Mr. J. H. Bardswell, Mr. W. Marriott, 
Mr. Thomas Willis, Mr. Hugh Gladstone, Mr. F, Prange, Mr. 'T. 
Bushby, Mr, Mapleson (principal of Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre, London), 
Mr. A. Henderson (lessee of the Prince of Wales Theatre), Mr. Kchn- 
apeyer, Mr. paemene Deer > &e. The band of the 4th Brigade 
L.A.V. was in attendance, and previous to the ceremony played a 
number of tunes. About half-past eleven, Mdlle. Titiens, escorted by 
Mr. B. H. Jones, arrived, and the ceremony was at once proceeded 
with. Addressing those assembled, Mr. Jones said :— 

“In the name of the proprietors of the Alexandra Theatre Company, I 
beg to thank you for your attendance here to-day. It shows us that, so far, 
youare satisfied with the progress we have made, and encourages us to hope 
Sor your support in future. I will not make any remarks which are unneces- 
sary tn such inclement weather, but would simply observe that we hope our 
theatre will prove worthy of the name of Liverpool, worthy the name it 
bears, and worthy the compliment it has received by Malle. T'tiens honoring 
us to-day in laying the foundation stone. (Ilear, hear.) I am happy to 
have this opportunity of expressing our thanks to that distinguished lady 
for her kindness in coming forward to perform what, I fear, is a rather 
disagreeable duty ; and I have much pleasure in now presenting to Malle. 
Titiens this trowel.” 

The trowel, which was of handsome workmanship, bore the following 
inscription :— 

“ Presented to Mdlle. Théiese Tietjens by the directors and shareholders 
of the Alexandra Theatre and Opera House Company, limited, on the 
occasion of her laying the foundation stone of the Aleaandra Theatre at 
Liverpool, on the 13th January, 1866.” 

A bottle containing the local papers of the day, a sketch of the 
theatre, the company’s report, and some other documents, having been 
deposited in a cavity beneath the stone, Mademoiselle Titiens per- 
formed her share in the ceremony, and having duly given the presciibed 
knocks with the mallet, and taken the levels, she declared the sione 
to be well and truly laid. The band struck up “ God save the Queen,” 
and the proceedings terminated. 

In the afternoon Mdlle. Titiens sang at a concert at the Philharm onic 
Hall. She was assisted in the vocal deparment by Mdlle. Zandrina, 
Mdile. Sinico, Signor Bossi, and Signor Stagno, Signor Bevignani 
conducted, and Signor Piatti played two fantasias on the violoncello. 
In consequence of the state of the weather and the rival attractions, 
during the festive season, of the morning performances at the circus 
and all the theatres, the a‘tendance was not nearly so numerous as at 
the last mid-day concert by nearly the same artists. ‘Lhe concert, 
however, passed off most successfully, and highly to the delight of an 
appreciative audience, 

On Saturday afternoon week a concert was given in the Phil- 
harmonic-hall, in aid of the funds of the Orphan Asylum in Myrue- 
street. The orchestra was occupied by the youthful band of the asylum, 
while on either side were ranged the inmates of both sexes. A “ Glee 
Union,” comprising Miss Wells, Messrs. Land, Coates, Baxter, and 
Winn, agreeably diversfied the instrumental portions of the pro- 
gramme ; and so pleased were the audience, that all the vocal pieces 
in the second part were encored. The performances of the band (wind 
instruments, with drums) met also with the warmest demonstrations 
of approval, the March from Gounod’s Fuust being re-demanded. Mr, 








Palgrave Simpson, the brother of the well-known dramatist, officiated 
as conductor. ‘The music comprised a waltz by Lanner, a galop by 
Lanner, a waltz by Gungl, a galop by Offenbach ; two operatic airs, and 
the overtures to Zaneredi, and L’Iialiana in Algeri, of Rossini. The 
playing of the boys is exceedingly clever, The writer had opportunities 
of hearing the best military orchestras of Germany during the’ past 
autumn, and delighted in oné of the southern German cities by a band 
of “ Larmonie und Janitscharen Music,” belonging to a Government 
department, ‘This was also a juvenille band, and the conductor had 
devoted himself to the arrangement of the best music he could find 
suitable. His repertoire included many of the smaller instrumental 
pieces of Weber, Mozart’s Divertimentos, Schubert's marches, Spohr’s 
Notturno and other works for wind instruments, the shorter symphonies 
of Haydn, and many cf the Characterstiicke of Schumann. The effect 
of such music after the Lumbye, Lanner, Strauss, &e., was refreshing, 
and a gain to art, as it is seldom that original music is composed for a 
military band. In “ military music” this country is woefully behind. 
‘The performances of our best regimental bands are spiritless compared 
with those of France and Germany. ‘The volunteer movement at one 
time gave hope that a better state of things might be initiated, as thou- 
sands had been spent in instruments throughout the country. The 
result, however, was nil, as the musical legions were given over to the 
care of incompetent amateurs, to whom the column of air necessary to 
produce the lowest note from a tenor trombone was as much a ferra in- 
cognita as the interior of the head of a drum-stick, The practical results 
ot such expenditure have really been, that the streets of our large towns 
are every now and then rendered hideous by bands, vainly attempting 
a respectable performance of some nigger melody, to the accompani- 
ment of a big drum.—Liverpool Daily Post, Jan. 8th, 


Epixsurcu.—( From a Correspondent.)—A Concert was given at the 
Music Hall on Monday evening which drew together a large assembly 
of the amateurs of the Scottish capital, the chief attraction being Miss 
Louisa Pyne, who was assisted by her sister, Miss Susan Pyne, Signor 
Ambenetti and Mr. E. Rosenthal in the vocal department, and by Mr, 
Emile Berger, as pianist. Among the songs given by Miss Pyne, 
“The last rose of summer,” and “The Guards Waltz,” by Bevignani, 
were most admired. Both were encored, the Irish melody creating 
quite a furor. Miss Susan Pyne was most successful in Macfarren’s 
ballad, from Charles the Second. ‘She shines before me like a star,” and 
in Horn’s duet, “1 know a bank,” with her sister. ‘The singing of 
both was perfect. Of Miss Pyne the Caledonian Mercury thus speaks :— 
“Miss Louisa Pyne, to apply the opening words of Mr, Maefarren’s 
song, ‘ Shines betore us like a star.’ We think of her as one of those 
singers in whose hands melody seems to have enlarged its boundaries 
and acquired a broader demain. ‘The structure of her vocal organ is 
perfect. The brilliancy of her execution is wonderful. It would be 
difficult to find a vocalist whose staccato passages were move smooth and 
distinct, or whose gradations of tone, diminuendo or crescendo, were more 
regularly produced. Her notes are always pure—her action always 
easy—her manner always simple and unaffected. Singers we may have 
heard who seemed, perhaps, better to comprehend and transmit the 
meaning of author or composer; but so far as precision and grace of 
execution are concerned, we are unlikely to meet with a greater artist 
than Miss Louisa Pyne. We may mention, in illustration of these 
views, her rendering of ‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ which was given 
with sweetness, simplicity, and grace, followed, upon a hearty recail, by 
‘The harp that once.’ In artistic manipulation both were perfect.” 
I know that you will object to the term “ manipulation” as applied to 
the voice, and | am certain you would protest against that odious word 
“rendering,” as used for “singing,” so fondly indulged in by the 
musical critics of the —aud*; but the truth of the article there 1s 
no ignoring. Mr. Rosenthal, the young barytone from the English 
Opera Company, was very successful, He sang the ballad, “ A father's 
love,” from Wallace’s Lurline, and the great aria, “Infelice ¢ tu 
eredevi,” from Ernani, the latter loudly encored. Mr. Emile Berger, 
the pianist, who iv a few months has made himself very popular at the 
Ediuburgh and Glasgow concerts, played a fantasia of his own compo- 
sition, and obtained very loud applause. “ Mr, Berger,” writes the 
journal already quoted, ‘‘is an exceedingly clever pianist, a finished 
executant, expressing the simple and complicated with the same facility 
and distinctness. Both his solos evinced careful study and fine taste. 
Instead of ‘ Home, sweet home,’ as promised in the programme, he 
substituted a serivs of variations of his own on‘ My wile’s a winsom 
wee thing,’ ‘Cam ye by Atholl,’ and ‘ Bonnie Dundee,’ exbibitin« 
some remarkably clever combinations of harmonic effects, in which the 
melodies did not, as is too often the case, disappear entirely in th. 
efflorescence of wild and supertluous ornament. Altogether the concert 
was a great success,” 

A letter from Glaspow informs me that the same party were engage:| 
at the City Hall Saturday Evening Concerts, on the evening of th 
6th instant, and had a tremendous reception. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


DIRECTOR—MR. S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


The Director begs to announce that the remaining 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Will take place as follows, viz :— 


Monday,{March 26th. 

Monday, April 16th, 

Monday, April 30th. 

Monday, May 14th. 

Monday, May 28th. 

Monday, June 11th. 

Monday, July 2nd (extra concert 
for the benefit of the Director). 


Monday, January 22nd. 
Monday, January 29th. 
Monday, February 5th. 
Monday, February 12th. 
Monday, February 19th. 
Monday, February 26th. 
Monday, March Sth. 
Monday, March 12th. 
Monday, March 19th. 


Seven Morning Performances will be given on Saturdays :—February 10th, 17th’ 
24th; March 3rd, loth, 17th and 24th. 


PROGRAMMB’ OF SECOND CONCERT. 
eaea 20 a 22nd.) 


QUARTET In G major, Op. 76, No. 1—MM. Straus, L, Rigs, H.Wenp, 
and Paqur . . Haydn 

CRADLE 8ONQ, “Slumber and dream "Mics Ronertint HENDeRson Pine eA 

SONATA, in D, Pianoforte, No 21 of Hallé's edition—Mr, CuarLes 
Hate... . 3s i - «+ Mozart 


PART IL. 
SEPTET, in E flat, On, 20—MM. Straus, H. Wes, Paqug, cnn 


©. Harrer, Wixterpottom, and iteyNoips Beethoven 
BONG, “ Ob voulez vous allez "_Miss Rovertink HeNnpeRson Gounod 
SONATA, in G minor, Pianoforte and Violin—MM. Cuaries HALue 

and Sraavus . . ° . Spohr 


Conpucton '= - - -'- - Mn. BENEDICT. 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Sofa Stalls, 5s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s, to be had of Austin, 28, Piccadilly 
Kirn, Prowse, & Co., 48, Che apside ; and Onarreun & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 





“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 


A NEW WORK 
By JOSEPH GODDARD. 


In this work, from the analysis of the moral source and intention of music, certain 
principles are discovered whic h not only aid the due appreciation of actual musical 
works, but are suggestive with reference to the future growth and purification of 
music, both in form and spirit. Among Subscribers are E, F. Rimbeult, LL.D. 
J, W. Davison, Esq.; C. Steggall, Mus. Doc.; W. Chappell, F.8.A. ; Miss Sabilla 
Novello; dc. 





Price to Subscribers, 5s. 


Names to be sent to JOSEPH GODDARD, 136, St. Paul's Road, 
Camden Square, London, N.W, 





TO MUSICAL LECTURERS AND PROFESSORS. 
M*. JOSEPH GODDARD has the copyright of a few 


meen MuosicaL Lectures to dispose ot,—136, St. Paul's Road, Camden 








quare, N 
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NOTI Cc E 8. 

To ApVERTISERS.—TZhe Office of ‘Tue MusicaAL WorzD is a 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s,, 244 Degent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PusBiisuers AND Composers—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Per form- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Adv ertised, can 
be reported in Tuk Musicau W ORLD. 











DEATH. 
On Tuesday the 16th inst., at Langham Street, the wife of Mr. 
Jonn Bu AGROVE, aged - 42. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Susscrisen.—Mr. C. H. Nottingham was formerly organist of the 
Abbey Church, Romsey. He is now organist of Holy Trinity 
Church, Tulsebill. He gained a prize for a new setting of the Advent 
Hymn, 


Romsey Abbey Church, in place of Mr. Nottingham. 





Mr. Perren, of Lymington, has been appointed organist of 


Ghe Musical World. 
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(Continued from page 26.) 

\ Y Uncle, the reader must know, had, like my Father, studied 

in Vienna, and, also like my Father, taken his degree 
there as Doctor of Laws. While, however, my Father had rapidly 
gone through all he had to go through, and quickly left Vienna, 
to devote his energies to practical objects in his native town, my 
Uncle had allowed himself to be fascinated by the pleasures of the 
capital, where he was looked upon by his Viennese friends as one 
of themselves. 

Having been introduced to Caroline Pichler,* and being 
acquainted with the Bernand mentioned in every one of the 
biographies of Beethoven, my Uncle could not fail to come into 
contact with men distinguished for their intellectual powers, and 
even to be introduced to the great composer himself. Whether 
he was indebted to a letter from Schneller, or to Bernard’s good 
offices, for this, is a fact I have not been able to decide. At any 
rate, he paid Beethoven a visit, as I gather from one of his letters 
of the end of 1811. Equally in vain have been my researches to 
discover when and where my Uncle paid a second visit and whether 
an acquaintanceship, even though only a slight one, was formed 
between him and Beethoven. Such was, probably, the case, for, 
in 1816, his Sister-in-law requested him to ask Beethoven's 
opinion, without, however, mentioning her name, of a Fantasia 
she had composed. 

My Uncle did as he was asked, and, on the 17th October, 1816, 
wrote as follows to my Mother on the subject: ‘‘ Beethoven had 
just returned a few days previously from Baden, as I knew; I ran 
off, therefore, to him at once, and was fortunate enough to find 
him at home. I kept my promise to you and did not name the 
composer ; he read the piece carefully through, and then said it 
was a great deal for a person who had not studied composition. 
Were the person present he would, he added, direct his attention 
to the defects, but that to do so in writing was too long a task, 
and after diligently studying composition the composer would 
discover them himself.” 

Whether my Mother was encouraged by this to submit any 
other of her compositions to Beethoven, or, subsequently, to own 
she wrote the first one, is something I cannot say. I may have 
heard the piece in question played when I was a child, but I have 
been unable to find it among her papers. . I have still, however, 
smaller compositions of hers, such as some few songs, and, above 
all, several most amusing trifles which she called ‘ musical 
portraits,” and which hit off so happily certain of her friends, or 
of persons with whom she was brought into contact, that even 
non-musical people instantly recognised the original, though it might 
be themselves, and though there was no name written ormentionedf ; 
nay, even strangers, who had not seen any of the persons concerned 
more than once, shouted with surprise, and, after the first few 
bara, hit upon the individual pourtrayed. But how admirably my 
Mother performed these little things! You heard the persons 
taken off; you actually beheld them before your eyes, so truly and 
so strikingly were their peculiarities of speaking. entering a room, 
and walking, rendered ; so wonderful was the power my Mother 
possessed of reproducing musically the prominent traits of anyone's 
character or disposition. 





* By a letter from Schneller, of 2ist May, 1812. See Schneller’s Post- 


humous Works, Vol. I., p. 268. 
t One gentleman, to whom his own musical portrait was handed, . in 


manuscript, but with the name blotted out, exclaimed, after reading. only the 
first two bars: “ Why, that is myself! very like, but not flattered!” 
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At length, almost a year after the criticism on her Fantasia, my 
Mother's most ardent wish, namely, that of speaking to the great 
composer, was gratified. The long-projected journey to Vienna 
was performed, though by her alone. My Father could only spare 
time to fetch her home. He knew, however, that she was quite 
safe, thanks partly to a female cousin of her mother’s with whom 
she stayed, and partly to his brother, who went everywhere with 
her, and was to be her civerone. 

Whether my Uncle’s acquaintance with Beethoven was sufficient, 
or whether my Mother had any other introduction, I cannot say ; 
I only know from her own lips, that it was her brother-in-law who 
went with her to the great composer’s. This was in August or 
September, 1817. 

I now refer the reader to the commencement of this paper, and 
again challenge comparison of my dates with those of Schindler. 
If the passionate lines cited were really intended for my Mother, 
we must, supposing that Beethoven's expression “five years pre- 
viously,” in his conversation with Giannatasio del Rio, is to be 
understood literally, take the year 1822, and not 1815, as that in 
which the conversation occurred. 

Even though we possessed no further evidence, we might with 
certainty assume that this first meeting would give rise to a per- 
manent intimacy, and my Mother actually does write as follows, 
ten years later, in a letter of the 10th October, 1827, in which she 
announces to a friend of her girlhood Beethoven's decease: “ I do 
not know whether you are aware how highly I honoured him as a 
man, also. I made his acquaintance during my first visit to 
Vienna. We werea great deal together.” 

To this period belong, I think, three notes, unfortunately without 
dates, in the shortest of which the words written in pencil have 
been so rubbed as to become illegible.* 

**T am exceedingly glad at your giving one day more. We will 
have plenty of music. You will play me the Sonata in F major 
and C minor? Will you not ? 

‘I never met anyone else who played my compositions as well 
as you do, not excepting the great’ pianists, who possess only 
manual skill or affectation. 

‘* You are the real nurse for the children of my mind.” 

The reader may imagine with what pride and reverence my 
Mother preserved so precious and flattering a testimonial ! 

The second—or, in the series, the third—note is written in ink 
upon part of a small octavo-shaped sheet of letter paper, anc was 
evidently sent to my Father when he came from Gratz to fetch back 
his wife. It is to the following effect : on the outside: “ To Dr. 
Pachler, at the Golden Ox, No 14.”+¢ 

Of the others, one is merely a strip of coarse paper, also written 
in pencil ; it runs thus: 

“My pear P.,—In the opinion of my medical man, a trip to divert 
my mind would be very advisable, and consequently it may come to 
pass that I shall avail myself of your offer, with the understanding, of 
course, that I willingly bear my share of the expense, and shall not 
have to be an inconvenience to anyone in Gratz. 1 shall be to-morrow, 
and perhaps the day after, still here, live in the Landstrasse, 2nd story 
—you will always find me at home early, especially about eight o'clock. 

‘Your friend, Beernoven, m/p.”t 

It is plain that my Father, also, had called upon Beethoven and 
given him a personal invitation to Gratz. The Master, however, 
never went then or afterwards. Nor was a correspondence ever 
maintained between him and my Mother, though he must, at any 
rate, have shown how favourably he had been impressed, and what 


_* Herr von Kichel and I did all we could, but in vain, to deciper these 
hieroglyphics. We could make out no more than detached words, which not 
only formed no sense, but did not even enable us to indulge in any con- 
Jectures. It is necessary to know the subject of Beethoven's writing to unler- 
stand what he says, or, rather, to guess at what he means. 

+ At present the ‘City of Frankfort ” Hotel. 
t “Manu propria."—Ed. M. W. 





friendly sentiments he entertained, or else my Mother would no 
subsequently have dared to entrust a certain Herr Jenger, whom 
I shall presently mention again, with a letter for him. 

Between her first visit and this letter, however, my Mother 
had made a second journey to Vienna, or, more properly, Baden, 
whither she went to drink the waters. 

Her stay there appears, as far as I can make out from the 
obscure entries of a book of expenses which is now in my posses- 
sion, to have commenced at the end of July, 1828, and continued 
to the end of August. My Mother has told me that she then 
called on Beethoven in vain ;* it was not till the end of December, 
after returning from a second course of waters at Pyrawarth that 
she succeeded in meeting him. She found both his health and 
whole being strikingly changed for the worse, and wrote a letter, 
dated Christmas Day, 1823, stating the fact to Professor Schneller, 
who had then moved to Freiburg in Breisgau.t She says :— 

“ What cut me to the soul was Beethoven's look. I found him 
much changed. He complained of illness and press of business. His 
deafness has, if possible, increased, but he seems to have lost his relue- 
tance, or rather his inability, to speak himself. Our conversation was 
earried on in writing on my side alone; Beethoven merely wrote, at 
the moment of my departure, a musical farewell, which, as you may 
imagine, I preserve as a relic.” 

It is cited in Thayer’s Catalogue, p. 152. Can its date; 
“‘ Voblau, the 27th September” be identical with that of the 
written outburst of feeling which, or rather the explanation of 
which, was the motive of this paper of mine? Baden and Voblau 
are near each other. ‘The outburst must then have taken place in 
the midst of his regret at my Mother’s departure as she drove off, 
when she certainly may have looked back after him. But how 
about its bearing on the period of Beethoven's conversation, 
already mentioned several times, with Giannatasio? Can Mdlle. 
Del Rio's date of the year be as erroneous as, in all probability, is 
that of Schindler concerning the note! Ought it to be 1826, and 
ought we not to take quite literally the ‘ five years” of Beethoven's 
confession? Ordo the glowing lines refer to a lady whose ac- 
quaintance with, Beethoven belongs to a period between that of 
his acquaintance with CGiulietta Guicciardi and his acquaintance 
with my Mother? As long as Beethoven's diaries and books of 
conversation, especially that for 1823, are under lock and key, this 
riddle can scarcely be satisfactorily solved, and I cannot do more 
towards arriving at a correct interpretation of the case as far as 
my Mother is concerned than rebut any incorrect one. The 
honour of having been for years the subject of the warmest feel- 
ings on the part of one of the purest hearts of his day, and, more- 
over, one of the greatest minds of any age, is so immense that it 
cannot be admitted without the most convincing proofs. 

I now return to my Mother's letter, already cited, of the 10th 
October, 1827, wherein she makes also, the following statement :— 

“Tn the year 1823, we were there again, and he promised me that, 
within three years, he would certainly come to Styria. In the sum- 
mer of }825—knowing his partiality for a country lite—I invited him 
to come and see me at Spabersbach ({lallerschlossel),4 but my letter, 
which, by a most remarkable incident, was delayed more than a year, 
did not reach him till he was stretched upon a bed of sickness. He 
still hoped, but I did not; when a frame such as his begins to b+ bowed 
down by such mental sorrow, recovery is out of the question.” § 


* I have mixed up the places where she failed to find him in consequence 
of his having changed his residence. 

t Schneller’s Posthumous Works, Vol. I., p. 287. 

{ Schindler himself says, Vol. L., p. 44, that Beethoven had a very bad 
memory for past events. 

{ A small country-seat near Gratz, and originally called Spabersbach, but 
named by the people Hallerschléssel, after a former proprietor. In the years 
1825, and 1826, and again from 1828 to 1831 inclusive, my Mother resided 
there during the summer. Schubert often visited the place in 1827. 

§ Throughout the letter this sorrow is spoken of as something known, and 
never specifically named. 
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One ar two years after this last meeting of hers with Beethoven, 
Herr Joh. Bapt. Jenger, Secretary of the Styrian Musical Union, 
and a countryman of Schneller’s, was transferred, by the Imperial 
Commandant General at Gratz, where he was employed in the 
‘« Kanzlei,” to the “ Hofkriegsrath ” in Vienna. ‘The name of this 
gentleman was, during the next thirty years, indissolubly mixed 
up with the history of all society where music was cultivated in 
Vienna. ‘Though only an unpretending amateur pianist, he made 
his way into all circles, even, at last, into the very highest, for he 
could accompany a singer more delicately than anyone else, and 
transpose into any key while he was playing. He became, 
in consequence, the intimate friend of. Schubert ; of Baron Schon- 
stein, the singer of ‘ Lieder ;” of the “ Hofriithe,” Herren von 
Breuning and von Kiesewetter, as well as of other musical and 
social celebrities, and to him was my Father's family indebted 
for the acquaintance not only of the two individuals first men- 
tioned, but for that also of many other talented and amiable 
persons ; for, every time that Jenger came from Vienna to Gratz, 
where my father had considerably enlarged his house, in which 
he used to entertain, especially during the summer, any friends 
that might be passing through the town, he resided with us, and 
generally brought with him some one who was equally welcome as 
himself. 

Just as, at a former period, Schneller bad, thanks to his individ- 
uality, surrounded the houses of his favorites with a magic. circle, 
into which he conjured everything that was, or might become, at 
all interesting, J enger was now able, by the large and continually 
increasing number of his acquaintances in every class, to place in 
communication with, or introduce to, my Father’s house, one 
artist after the other, for my Mother's opinion in musical matters 
was considered decisive in Gratz, and the influence of my Father, 
who, even previously to Jenger’s removal to Vienna, had become 
the lawyer and alter ego of Herr Stéger, the manager of the 
Theatre, was of great importance for concert-givers and every in- 
dividual belonging to the stage. ‘That one should speak well of 
the other was a matter of course. 

‘That a man so strongly attached to the society of artists should 
greatly desire to be introduced to Beethoven is easily conceivable. 
Long aware, thanks probably to Schneller, of the esteem in which 
my Mother was held by Beethoven, he asked her, no doubt, for a 
letter to the great composer. My Mother, who did not like 
writing, probably procrastinated, for the first letter of the kind, 
bearing date the 15th August, 1825, which she penned for Jenger, 
she sent after him by a private hand. As, however, it appears to 
have been lost somewhere—it was afterwards found—she forwarded 
him, again by a private hand, a second Jetter, which, however, she 
did not write for a considerable time, not, in fact, till the 5th 
November, 1826. 

My Mother spoke to me, it is true, about these two letters, which 
are still to be found in Beethoven's correspondence, and the dates 
of which are given by Nohl,* but she never said anything about 
an answer to them. Even from these two facts alone, namely ; 
that among my Mother's papers there was nothing, save the notes 
already mentioned, in Beethoven's hand, and that no piece of 
music, even of the most trifling kind, was ever dedicated by 
Beethoven to her, I come to the conclusion that the interest he 
took in her was no more than interest of a purely artistic nature, 
l’erhaps, some day or other, we shall find diaries of his to clear this 
up. If my Mother really had inspired him with a tender passion, 
she certainly was never aware of it, for, otherwise, she would not 
have kept it a secret from me, in whom she reposed a degree of 
confidence truly unusual. Schindler, too, who expressly dwells 
upon the fact of Beethoven's having given the names of the ladies 
1 ~ * Nol 1, Beethoven 8s Lruje. p: 80. 








who were dear to his heart, does not say that my Mother’s name 
was ever mentioned in the list. This is equivalent to a negative 
proof.* Itappears, moreover, scarcely credible that so conscientious 
a man as Beethoven should seriously and for years have thought of 
a marriage, which, at all events, first necessitated the wid owhood 
of her he had selected. Even the remarkable similarity between 
my Mother's views and tastes and his own, a similarity which my 
Mother certainly mentioned to me, and which, combined with her 
pianoforte-playing, possessed particular attractions for him, does 
not justify us in assuming, as Schindler assumes, the existence of 

love on Beethoven's part for Marie Pachler. 

( To be continued.) 
—o 
DISHLEIL PETERSILT MEDITATIONES, 
IIAVE been reading (I am always reading) the last nunrber 
of Punch. My favorite article now is *' Punch’s Table Talk.” 
But why does its illustrious author quote such a twaddler as the 
Earl of Roscommon (Talk 328)? And above all, why such a 
miserable couplet as the following :— 
“ Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense” ? 

Roscommon was, at the best, but a common-Ross, or he would 
have written more logically, thus :— 

“ Immodest words admit but this defence— 
That want of decency is want of sense.” 

Surely a fool’s folly is his excuse. ‘Pass me those stewed 
pippins,”” And again, what philosopher in his seven senses cares a 
straw about such an empty bladder as John Bunyan (‘Talk 330) ? 
Who cares whether his “recumbent statue” is mutilated or not? 
There never was a greater humbug than John Bunyan, or a 
stupider book than the Pilyrim’s Progress. Pass me_ those 
(Spanish) olives. 

Having acquaintance with sundry old ‘tories of the genuine 
stamp, I now and then read a weekly paper called The Press. Its 
musical articles are always so sensible and good, that on coming to 
the following, about Wagner, I rose aghast :— 

‘‘ We will here make just passing allusion to Arditi’s Concerts, memo- 
rable for the selection from Wagner's Zanniduser. This ‘ Music of 
the Future’ comes as a thing astounding to the unaccustomed English 
ear. Wild, weird, and metaphysical—almost, indeed, incoherent und 
incomprehensible—it wanders incontinently through pathless tracts of 
melody, secking rest, yet finding none. ‘There is in its strain a kind 
of 'furkish wildfire, a darkness barely visible, illumined by strange 
light. Yet in the deepest shadow comes the detail which reveals in- 
tention; in the midst of a general style bizarre are passages electric in 
brilliancy ; in the solemnity and dreariness of monotone enter bright 
scintillations, sweet touching voices as from silence, and echoes out 
of the land of solitude. This music demanded of the conductor careftl 
training in the band, otherwise absolute confusion would have ‘been 
inevitable. ‘The instrumentation was treated with care and originality, 
and the wind instruments | rought to the performance human sympathy, 
Occasionally, however, the use of the horn verged on melodramatic 
effect. Notwithstanding all possible charges of eccentricity, lawlessness 
and extravagance, the composition bore strong impress of genius. 
There were passages wild and grand as a storm ina pine forest. Little, 
perhaps, could be discovered of that finesse of faney which'in Italian 
melodies weaves gossamer tissues; butanuch of the profound Teutonic 
fecling that obtains kindred utterauee in German ‘poetry aud tong. 
We trust that in the approaching season the public may, in the repre- 
sentation of Zannhduser in its entirety, have still better opportunity 
of judging of the precise merits of this mystérious, this much-lauded 
and abused opera—itself the programme of the so-called, music of the 
future.” J. B.A, 








* In the first edition of his Beethovenbicgraphic, Munster, 1840, 8yo., 
published by Aschendorf, Schindler says, at p. 63: “It is remarkable with 
regard to his love affairs, despite the great confidence he reposed in me, that 
I heard from his lips only numes having referetice to them ’’—and in’ the 
third ecition, p. 95, he says, after mentioning the matter in question; 
** About his former love-affair” (his relations with the Countess Guicciardi) 
“TI learned accidentally something from: him.’’"—Thus, it would. seem, my 
Mother was never the subject of their conversation, at least’ not as the object 
of Beethoven’s affections, 
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And firs-—Herr Wagner does not admit that Tannhéuser is his 
“programme.” Perish the thought! Tristan und Isolde (of which 
I wish “J. B. A.” a speely hearing) is the ‘“ programme.” 
But, seriously, how any min coull write such galimatias about 
mere common-place, is a puzzle. ‘ Wild, weird, and meta- 
physical,” applied to music no wilder, weirder, nor metaphysi- 
caller thin the Battle of Prague of ‘(Kotzwara (and not 
half so well written)! ‘There is scarce a thought in the 
whole * Selection” (cunningly devisel by Arditi to omit every 
genuine Wagner-point) that passes the sheerest trivialty, ‘A 
darkness barely visible” might apply to Tristan (being about as 
intelligible), but not by any means to such puerile noise as those 
parts of Tiinnhauser which would seem to have intoxicated J. B. A. 
‘- Sweet touching voices as from silence,” I leave to Shirley Brooks, 
‘the wind instruments brought to the performance human sym 
pathy,” to George Grove, C. P.—both humane sympathists and 
cumini sectores. The ‘ use of the horn occasionally verging on 
melo-dramatic effect” comes within the scope of H, Jarrett—to 
whom, with salutations, [ comnit it, and who, doubtless, next 
s2ason, will urg2 te Italian maestro, Luigi ArJiti, to weave 
“gossamer tissues” for the patrons of Mr, Mapleson, at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, even out of the clumsy melodies (excuse the 
word) of Wagner. Which brings me back to Dr. Punch, who 
(Talk 221) says :- 

“Shall I never see a good melodrama again? I want no French vile, 
no British moral, but plenty of good situations, and also some broad 
fun. Not much blubberation. © Scoundrels to be killed. Mr, Buck- 
stone could write it—he has written such things eapitally—but then 
his theatre is not the place. I think I shall do it myself, some evening. 
All you boys shall have orders, and applaud.” 

Has Dr. Punch been at the New Adelphi to see Jefferson in 
Rip Van Winkle? If no, let him go. ‘There is “not much 
blubberation.” Pass me those biffins, D. P. 

Jan. 19. 








MapaMe ARaBELLA Gopparp has gone on a short visit to 
Boulogne-sur-mer. She returns to London for the fourth Monday 
Popular Concert—-Feb. 5. 

Herr Josepn Joacut™ is shortly expected. Ie will play at the 
fifth Monday Popular Concert—Feb. 12. 

Drury Lane 'Tueatre.—This theatre has been taken by the 
English Opera Company from Easter to the end of August. 

SacreD Harmonic Socirey.—Handel’s Samson was performed 
last night, with Miss Banks, .Madame Sainton-Dolby, Messrs. 
Sims Reeves, Patey, and Weiss as principal singers... Mr. Costa 
conducted. The hall was crammed, 

MDLLE. PiccoLomini.—We very much regret: to liear that this 
once so popular artist is dangerously ill, with a malady of the 
spine, and that her medical advisers do not believe she can outlive 
many weeks. 

MpuLe. Parera.—After giving three concerts at. New, York, oa 
the 6th, 8th, and 10th inst., Mdlle, Parepa was purposing to 
re-embark for London, on the 24th. Iler suczess in America, if 
we may believe universal testimony, has been extraordinary. 

Maprip.—“ Last night, Miss’ Laura Harris, a fair Anglo- 
American, appeared at the Teatro’ dé ‘Triente for the first tiie. 
She is a mere girl by age as well as in appearance, and in the nature 
and character of her voice, but a girl, who, thanks to the prodigious 
flexibility of her throat, the compass of her voice, and, above all, 
her talent, as great as any young person can possibly possess, of 
throwing deep passion into what she sings, has an immense future 
in store, that we feel convinced that a few years and practice on 
the stage will render her one of the most eminent and glorious 
supports of the theatre of the present day.”—La Democracia, 
Dec. 31st. 

Rocursrer ‘l'uevrre Royat,—In our detailed report of the perform- 
ances given here by Mr. German Reed's Opera Di Camera Company, 
the names of Mr, Sidney Naylor (condactor and accompanist), and Mr. 
Tomlins (harmonium) were unintentionally omitted. 








PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Some composers are like good port—the longer they are kept the 
better they will be when reproduced :—Cherubini, to wit, whose 
Medea, brought out at Her Majesty’s Vheatre last year, after being 
consigned to the dark realms of oblivion for many years, has let 
new light in upon the genius and artistic strength of the old Italian 
master. But all composers who have been szomingly neglected 
are not like Cherubini. Mere talent is incapable of revivitication. 
It may be forced into apparent life again by some disnatured pre- 
cess, but no power can make it endure. Awaken it from its slum- 
bers after it has once gone to sleep, and show it in the glare of day— 
its fate is sealed for ever. ‘The production of Mercadante’s Leonora 
at the Italiens has shed no new lustre on the Neapolitan miestro, 
The name 6f Mercadante has been for upwards of a quarter of a 
century associated with a certain amount of greatness and power. 
The world was willing to concede him a grade anonug musicians 
superior to that of Donizetti, Bellini, or Verti. He was the real 
‘+ master ;” they were ‘ composers.” ‘l’o be sure, his works seldom 
or never obtained popularity, while theirs becams the glories of 
the stage. But then, argue the defenders of Mercadante, he 
disdained to write for the many ; he appealed to the instructed pub- 
lic; he conciliatel musicians alone. ‘That, answer his antagonists, 
readily accounts for his wniform dullness, and his want of success 
in the theatres. He taught Donizetti and Bollini, urge tho sup. 
orters, and showel Verdi how to restrain his extravagances. 
Donizetti and Bellini, rejoin the oppositionists, may have learned 
something from Mercadante, but the world should be thankful that 
they ignored his level style and struck out a path for themselves ; 
and as for Verdi, his frequent extravagances prove that his extra- 
vagances had not been re trained at all. It was certainly unforta- 
nate for Mercadante that, after being overlooked for so long a period, 
he should be resuseitated in one of his dreariest works, which | 
have no hesitation in pronouncing Leonora to be. ‘The frigi lity of 
its reception at the Italiens will prove, I fear, a death blow to ths 
pretensions of Mercadante as an operatic composer ; nor do L think, 
when Leonora is done with, that we shall hear of him soon ‘again 
in Paris. And yet there is fine music—music that glows if it does 
not burn, that rises from the earth if it does not soar into the 
empyrean, that, in short, is high-toned and elevate! if not 
heaven-sent and inspired—in “lisa e Claudio, La Vestale, ths 
Bravo, Il Guiramento, and other operas of his which deserve to be 
remembered. Mercadante was no genius. He was, moreover, too 
conscientious and too erwlite an artist to endeavour to conciliate 
the ear popular by anything approaching to ad captandum music, 
And thus may his waut of success as an operatic writer be accounted 
for. M. Bagier, who is eternally committing blunders, of course 
chose ‘one of the weakest operas of the composer, and has dis- 
appointel nobody in the selection. The story—although there 
is some (difference of ojinion on this head among the crities+- 
is taken from Burger's ballad ** Hurrah! les morts vont vite;” or, 
more properly, from a piece founded on the ballad, and brought out 
at the Porte-Saint-Martin in 1844, written by MM. Cogniard 
Sréres. ‘The cast gives Mille. Vitali as Leonora; Signor Fras- 
chini as Guillaume, the young hussar and lover of Leonora; Signor 
Delle-Sedie as the General, father of Guillaume; Signor Scales 
as Sergeant Strelitz; and Signor Agnesi as the old doctor, father 
of Leonora, . [ shall not fatigue you or your readers with a deserip- 
tion of the, plot, which employs a bit of Jéomeo and Juliet, a bit of 
Lucia di Lammermoor, and a bit of one or two other pieces besides, 
M. Bagier may run Leonora a few nights, but undoubtedly it will 
be in the tecth of a positive failure. It may be called a suceés 
d'estime for Mercadante; but for the theatre, 1 repeat, it is a 
positive failure, Adelina Patti has arrived and mado her rentrve 
on Monday in Linda di Chamouni. . Mer reception was, in» the 
extremest degree enthusiastic, and her performance as finished ancl 
touching as ever. At least so Rippington Pipe toll me, who was 
present, and who rated me douihalty for not attending, without 
even asking why [ was absent. ‘The prices have been raise] on the 
Patti nights. ‘This is another error of the arch-bungler M. Bagier, 
and is calculated to excite a great deal of envy in the minds of, the 
other artists, whose inferiority in the way of attraction is thus 
openly proclaimed. A statement has been put forth in some of the 
journals attempting to exonerate M. Bayier. It is urged that as 
Adile. Patti receives 3,000 francs (120/.) for each evening's per- 
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formance, and as the full receipts, excluding the Government sub, 
vention, amounts to no more than 12,000 francs (4801.), the theatr 
when crowded can barely pay the expenses. ‘The Royal Italian 
Opera of London holds more than three times the number of people 
the Salle Ventadour does, and the terms of admission are much 
higher, whereby the manager is enabled to pay those exorbitant 
salaries the director of the Italiens is unable to do. M. Bagier, 
therefore, it is argued, is perfectly justified in having recourse to 
this extreme measure, as otherwise he could not keep the theatre 
open, and pay Mdlle. Patti. ‘The augmented prices of admission 
are as follows :—Orchestral sofas, 20 francs; stalls, 10 francs ; the 
first boxes, 20 francs; the second, in front, 12 frances, at the side, 
9 francs; the third, 7 francs; the fourth, 4 francs; and the fifth, 
8 francs. Compare these with the high terms of Her Majesty's 
Theatre and Covent Garden. No wonder M. Bagier is compelled 
to have only one or two “ stars” in his establishment. 

There has been a * terrible to do” at the Grand Opéra. Madame 
Gueymard-Lauters, who had been east for Donna Elvira in Jon 
Juan, about to be put in rehearsal, loudly protested against this 
desecration of her talents, and vowed that she would play no com- 
primaria part. In vain several thinking people assured her that 
Elvira in Yon Giovanni was no second-rate part, and that it re- 
quires a good singer to do the music justice, and that, moreover, 
to sing any part well in any of Mozart’s operas would make a 
glory to the artist. ‘The clever, but I fear, ignorant cantatrice, 
was only persuaded when the director brought her a copy of the 
original cast of Don Juan at the Opéra, and showed her the name 
of Madame Dorus Gras appended to Donna Elvira. Whereupon 
Madame Gueymard-Lauters thought fit to condescend to honour 
Mozart, 

It is in everybody's mouth that Herr Richard Wagner is in 
Paris. But, what to do here? that is the question. Some say 
he is come expressly to look after Liszt, who disappeared suddenly 
during Holy Weck, consequent, it is supposed, on the Pope's not 
inviting him to dinner on New Year's Day. Others affirm that he 
is about to undertake the management of the Italiens, M, Bagier 
having been re-summoned to the directorship of the Royal Italian 
Opera of Madrid, and having arrived at the conclusicn that one 
great Opera is sufficient for him to conduct. Others, again, insist 
that Wagner, having resolved to forego in toto all connection with the 
Music of the Future, and desirous of remodelling his style and going 
back to the old school, has visited the French capital with the inten- 
tion of obtaining lessons in musical composition from Rossini, and in 
dramatic composition from the younger Alexandre Dumas. Now, my 
decided impression is that Herr Wagner, whatever may have directed 
his steps to Paris, is bent upon having another trial with Tannhdauser 
before the French public. I know he has repeatedly declared 
that that work had not the ghost of a chance when it was given 
at the Grand Opéra, because of the prejudice against it. M. Car- 
valho, I hear, will give Wagner another opportunity, and bring out 
Tannhauser at the 'Théitre-Lyrique, always providing—this of 
course—that he will be allowed to suggest certain alterations both 
in music and verses. J am not so sure that the composer will bend 
to the manager, but I fancy, nevertheless, that Tannhduser will be 
produced at the Lyrique. ‘Talking of this theatre, let me mention 
that the new opera, Le Cherulier Nahel of M. Litolff is in rehear- 
sal, Also M. Carvalho has just accepted a comic opera by two 
young authors, M. Brice (poet) and M, Francois Berau (musician), 
the parts of which have been allotted to Mesdames Carvalho and 
Kstagel, MM. Michot, Latz and Fromant. Here is a real chance 
for M. Carvalho to exercise his modifying and clipping propen- 
sities. Norma has been given with Mdille. Léontine de Maézen 
as the high priestess, Mdlle, Daram as Adalgisa, M. Puget as 
Pollio and M. Pons as Oroveso, I like Madlle. de Maézen in 
Norma better than 1 did in Adalgisa. M. Puget was very strong 
in Pollio, and the music seemed adapted to his strength. M. Car- 
valho has engaged the tenor, M. Ulysse du Wast, who debuted in 
Jeanne d' Arc, at the Grand-Théatre Parisien. 

The programme of the fourth popular Concert of Classical 
Music (second series), given last Sunday, consisted of—the over- 
ture to /idelio (No. 4, in E major)—Beethoven ; Symphony de la 
Reine—Hlaydn ; Adagio from the quintet in G minor, for stringed 
instruments—Mozart ; Concerto in G major for the piano (Op. 
58)—Beethoven ; overture to Guillaume 7¢ll—Rossini. Madame 
Szarvaly (Wilhelmina Clauss) was the pianist in Beethoven's 
Concerto 





The Abbé Liszt has sent twenty thousand francs to the Pope for 
Peter's Pence. MonTacve SHoort. 
Paris, Jan, 17. 
—_t-—- 


NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


The second performance of Elijah by this Society on Wednesday 
last was not 80 satisfactory on the whole as the one that preceded 
it some few weeks since. The choruses were in more than one 
instance the reverse of steady, and the concerted music—notably 
the double quartet and ‘Cast thy burden” (encore notwith- 
standing)— bore but too apparent evidence of insufficient rehearsal. 
Nor was the distribution of the principal parts an improvement on 
the previous cast, when Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Santley sustained 
the soprano and bass music. A medical certificate was circulated 
in the hall stating that Mr. Lewis Thomas (who had been announced 
as the representative of the prophet) was suffering from catarrh, 
and that it would not only be injurious for him to attempt his part 
in Elijah, but quite impossible for him to sing it. Mr. Winn 
kindly consented at the last moment to take the place of Mr. 
Thomas, and under. the circumstances acquitted himself very 
creditably, his singing of ‘ It is enough ” deservedly winning much 
applause. 

The nervousness under which Miss Ida Gillies (to whom wes 
allotted the first soprano part) appeared to be laboring, prevented 
her from doing: full justice to her powers in “ Hear ye Israel.” 
which was not improved by the alteration at the close of the air. 
Miss Lucy Franklein confirmed the favourable impression created 
at her previous appearances, and fully merited the warm acknow- 
ledgment and unanimous encore that followed “‘ O rest in the 
Lord.” ‘There is an earnestness about this young lady's singing 
which gives much promise and hope of future progress. At 
present we have by no means a superabundance of good contraltos, 
and, with study and perseverance, Miss Franklein may take a 
prominent position in the profession she has adopted. Miss Fanny 
Armytage and Madame Andrea rendered good service in the 
subordinate parts, The trio of angels was, as usual, encored, a 
barbarism against which I must always protest, as the effect of the 
succeeding chorus is invariably ruined thereby. ‘The tenor part 
was again sustained by Mr, Leigh Wilson, whose second appear- 
ance in Llijah did not show any improvement on the first, and the 
encore to ‘* Then shall the righteous.” was more friendly than dis- 
criminating. Exeter Hall was well tilled, and Mr. G. W. Martin has 
shown much kindness of feeling by admitting gratuitously to each 
performance some twenty or thirty inmates of the blind institutions 
of the metropolis, who seemed most thoroughly to enjoy every note 
of the Oratorios. As the demand for tickets on the part of the 
public is very often in excess of the supply, Mr. Martin really 
deserves great credit for thus setting aside places for those who, 
otherwise, would in all probability never have the opportunity of 
hearing such music. Judas Maccabeus is to be given on Wed- 
nesday, the 31st. Drinkwater Harp. 

—————— 


To the Eiitor of the Musica Wor tp. 

Sin,—M. Omer, a well-known actor in the theatres of the Boulevard) 
publishes a letter addressed by him to the Minister of Justice, showing 
the difficulties he had to encounter in obtaining reparation, either by a 
public: apology or by. a judicial decision, for a personal assault com- 
mitted on him by a military officer, On the 22nd of November, while 
standing under the vestibule of Gytmnase Theatre, he was struck 
violently in the face by a person quite unknown to him, and to whom 
he had given no provocation whatever. The aggressor was arrested 
by the bystanders, and proved to be Captain Hilliot, an officer of the 
staff. M. Omer ‘first endeavoured to obtain military justice, but in 
reply to an application to the marshal commanding the division in 
which Paris is comprised, was informed that the complaint was not 
within the competency of the army tribunals, and must be prosecuted 
before the civil authority, \-M. Omer then applied to the ‘Tribunal of 
Correctional Police, but with a like result; the Procureur Imperial 
declared that the Court of Police was ineompetent, and refused to 
grunt the summons demanded. The victim of the outrage, finding 
reparation denied him on all sides,-has now addressed the Minister of 
Justice directly, and in his letter to that functionary asks whether, to 
obtain a fitting satisfaction, his only alternative is to commit a punish- 
able offence or a dishonourable action—the former by fighting a ducl, 
the latter by accepting a compensation in money.—I am, Sir, 

AN Inpienanr Hisionian. 
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To Disney Perers, Esq. 


Dear Perers,—It occurs to me that your pages might be im- 
proved by an illustration of much interest. You will have observed 
in the new number of Punch an episode in the life of that lovely 
and delightful Giantess whom M. Du Maurier has revealed to the 
admiration of mankind. She is certainly not Mrs. Diffidence, the 
Giantess in the Pilgrim’s Progress, though she turns us all into 
giant despair. In this picture the large and beautiful lady, or let 
me say * Lady,” with a big L, has burst in upon her ungodly small 
husband, who is at a revel. ‘This is evidently a Punch gathering, 
for I behold many faces known to: me by photographs. I see, 
down on the left, the elegant H—— M , and above him the 
Rabelasian B——tt, and behind him the dramatic ‘T—m T r, 
and above him the vigorous C—— K+—ne, Just under the 
Lady's left arm is the facetious and accomplished F——~ B—rn—d. 
I perceive M k L——-n (the super-excellent Editor), the philo- 
sophic P— 1 L—~gh, the critical S——~r, and on the extreme 
right (he is always extremely right), the calmly pensive Sh——y 
B—ks. ‘The work is awfully interesting, I say, old Peters, 
have a picture of your lot, with yourself dominating over them all; 
and if you represent them in various stages of intoxication it will 
only be all the more genial, especially as I happen to know that they 
are all sworn water-drinkers. Do this, aged Party, and delight 
the world, and especially oblige A Constant NON-SUBSCRIBER. 

Hlanover Square. 


[Where is the Academico colossal J——n 'T——--1? As well omit 
Mr. Ap’M——n from M a. True, we are all water-drinkers, 
with the single exception of Mr. Drinkwater Hard—that is, we 
might have been had the metropolitan supply been more spirited. 
I see also in the “episode” to the right of the elegant H. M. 
Pater EK——s—or I am illtaken. Does not H. F.. C——y of the 
A——m say “ Lady” with a big L ?—D. Perers.] 
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Society FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE Fine Arts.—The 
first conversazidne of this, the eighth séssion, took place on Wed- 
nesday evening last (by kind permission of Mr. H. Wallis) at the 
winter exhibition now open at the Society of British Artists in 
Suffolk Street. After some preliminary observations from the 
chairman of the evening, F. G. Hurlestone, Esq., the hon. sec., 
Mr. Henry Ottley, in a speech of some length, touched not only 
upon tke chief points of the report as adopted at the annual 
general meeting, but enlarged upon the objects of the society and 
its influence upon the art-world. The ‘musical arrangements, 
under the direction of Mr. J. Benedict and Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
formed as usual one of the attractions of the evening. An 
excellent programme was provided, in which the names of the 
following artists appeared :—Miss Van Noorden, Madame Harriette 
Lee, Madame Gordon, Miss Fosbroke and Madame Gilbert, Signor 
Ferranti, Signor Fass, Mr. G. F. Jeffreys, &c. Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert performed a fantasia of his own on the pianoforte, and 
was assisted in the accompaniments by Mr. J. Bernhardt. In 
addition to the usual conversazione of the season, the society has 
determined to devote their evenings to the exhibition of the works 
of their own members and friends, when sketching, painting, 
photography, art-manufacture in metal, ete., will be represented. 


Newcastir.—I had a long letter from Mrs; —— on Saturday. She 
gives an account of a concert at ‘Tachbrook (near Leamington), which 
will amuse you to see, so I copy I must tell you that we had the 
Sonate Pathetique, played by Herr Van Den Abulen.. I nearly died at 
his contortions, and —— ——— stuffed her. hands into her mouth in 
vain trying to prevent laughing. L.inspeeted him through my opera- 
glass and shook all the time—till it was so painful and improper so to 
behave, that I dared not look at him again. The playing, too, was 
wanting in taste, alternate thumping jand piano; :,'The performer 
varied his position by crouching down and. staring intently at his notes 
at one moment, and then drawing himself up, looking very defiant, 
and thundering away at another,; It was altogether killing, and I 
Wished I could have put him down.on paper, You see, dearest . 
she (Mrs. ) can understand what is good and what is bad in music. 
The sort of thing she describes is occasionally witnessed in local 
geniuses, Probably your refined ears.or Mr, ——'s never came in for 
the fun of watching such fiery displays, coupled with ignorance and 
perfect assurance. I have been here since Friday. ‘The dear 8 
are well. Miss —— comes to-morrow.—( Extract from a private letter.) 





Muttoniana. 


Dr, Chidley Pidding has forwarded the subjoined to Dr. Shoe, 
with a request that it may be forthwith impinged in Muttoniaua, 
Dr. Shoe forthwith impinges :— 

8, Neumarkit, Dresden. 

Dear Sir,—Excuse me, please, to wait so long with letter, but I have 
been so much engaged for concerts out of town that it was impossible 
for me to thank you sooner for the great pleasure yon made me with 
the and its contents. As you, said to me you would 
“ Keep me alive” and I should tell you for that the concerts I plaid in, 
I will write down now were they took place, First the 16 of Oktobre 
a great concert in our palace at Dresden in honour to the King ot 
Postugal and the queen of Neitherlands, The king and queen of 
Saxony, same as all those high persons who were present, spoke very 
amiable to me and were enchanted over my performance. Than the 
80 of Oktobre at the Brunswich Sinfonie-Concert, and the 80 of 
Novembre at the Leipzig Gewandhaus-Concert, and between those 
about six or more other places were I appeared, At all those places I 
plaid with immense success and was obliged to encore very often, 
When you have kindly mentioned my name in the ———, 
please to. send me one of the newspapers, as I like to keep them how 
you know, For the next time | got many other engagements, were I 
will write you about, when they are passed. I cannot torget my dear 
London and its amiable inhabitants, and I wish that you and the 
public will remember me only half as much asI do, I hope to see 
you very well when I come again to England next year. Papa's, 
Mama’s, and my best compliments to you and your dear grand-uncle, 
Yours very sincerely, Marie Krens, 

To Dr. C, Pidding. 

P.S. At the court I plaid “ Lucrezia” of Krebs, and “ Kreutzer 
Sonata” Beethoven. At Brunswick ‘ Concertstitick” of Weber, 
‘* Luerezia,” and * Faust" Waltz by Liszt. At Leipzig ‘‘ Concert & 
flat,” Beethoven, Fuge I minor, Handel, “ Warum” Schumann, and 
Liszt “ Faust” Waltz. 

Dr. Shoe (respectfully) exults at these news. Nevertheless, the 
following quasi-humourous epistle came to foot while Dr. Abra- 
ham Silent sat at Auttoniana. Dr. Silent having been asleep 
ever since, Dr. Shoe (respectfully) impinges it :— 

Sir,—Pray enlighten me a little upon those funny but somewhat 
inexplicable things which appear in dear Musical World under the 
wings of Muttoniana. Who and what is Multoniana? By the bye, ifa 
horse like Pegasus had wings, why not a sheep? But to come to our 
mutton, a8 our neighbors say, and which at present is so very dear. 
How wuch a-pound ought one to give for a chop off the loin of a 
Fiddlestick—a steak from the rump of a Birch or brains from a Head 
garnished with Job? Oh Job !—model of patience thou !—teach me to 
bear it; and yet when I look at that charming and truly poetical 
critique on Mendelssolin’s Scotch Symphony, | can only say that if the 
writer would honor me with a chop, steak, or even brains from a 
calve’s head at the Albion, he shall have the best bottle of champagne 
or any Other wine the house can give him. There is, no doubt, a 
great deal, nay, a great deal of fun in Muttoniana to those who are in 
the secret and can find it out, but to those who are not, heaven help 
them! Tsay. Do ventilate the Cimmerian darkness which encom- 
passes one like the embrace of a dense fog on dipping into Muttoniana, 
Don’t turn aside—don’t say that whieh mortal never heard before— 
“ where ignorance is bliys 'tis folly to be wise "—don't do anything so 
eruel or unkind, but listen to a kinsman of Mr, Ap’Mutton, and. a real 
ove too, fur am I nota SUREPSHANKS ? 


It not being Dr. Shoe’s office to. ‘* ventilate” anything, least of 
all darkness, he begs that Mr. Sheepshanks (a borrowed name ?) 
will ‘‘ ventilate” for himself. Nevertheless, the subjoinedl came 
to foot while Dr. Head brooded over Muttoniana :— 


My pear Dr. Suor,—I wish to suggest “ A Christmas Number” of 
Muttoniana which 1 think would have a very large sale if properly got 
up. If Dr. Silent were to send a slip, or slips, of paper to every notability 
of the profession, with a request to fill up with “something and auto- 
graph,” it would form a most interesting namber. “There is a system 
of lithographing which is very cheap, and | believe the whole cost 
would not exceed the price of a double number. All the slips eould 
be pasted on to a large sheet of paper, and the whole lithographed as‘ 
tableau. ‘Then you could easily yet short articles from many of them, 
which would, to say the least, be very original; and a hiut from sou 
would, I am sure, bring a lot of articles and squibs from Luckiugham, 
Horace Mayhew, Silver, Yates, &c. It ought to be well advertised, asa 
collection of original compositions or pensées, written expressly for the 
Christmas Number of the Af, W., and fue simile of autographs of §, 
Bennett, Costa, Benedict, Arditi, Sims Reeves, A. Goddard, Santley, 
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Balfe, Macfarren, S. Edwards, &c, You could also add Meyerbeer’s’ 
Robsints, Deffel’s, &e. Pray excuse me troubling you, but 7 imagine 
it Would be a yoed thing to do, and, moreover, that it would at Jeast 
pay the costs. 1 hope you are better after your sojourn at Pike 
Island, With kind regards, believe me, my dear Dr. Shoe, very faith- 
fully yours, 

Oct. 23, 1865. Ap’ Poop.e. 

Dr. Shoe is sorry, but Christmas being long past, he has no alter- 
native Ife (Shoe) must therefore (respectfully) put in as plea, 
that he is (very) sorry. At the same time Dr, Punch has forwarded 
the subjoincd specimen of his Table Talk, which, putting among 
his choicest, he is naturally anxious should be perused by all 
Muttonians, 

217. ‘ 

Molian harps were very common when I was a boy. The rising 
generation may need to be told that these were long boxes, with wires 
above them, protected by a cover, and were placed in windows, the sash 
being shut down upon them, ‘The wind did the rest, Sentimental 
folks adored the instrument. I should think it must have been highly 
eflective for the raising of Blue Devils. 

Wind docs a good deal; but wind is rather in the department of 
Dr. Septitnus Wind (who controles and imbibes winds) than in that 
of Dr, Shoe. He (Shoe), therefore (respectfully) proceeds to 
impinge the skull of Ben Johnson (by request of a starch Mut- 
tonian ):— 

‘Tne SkuLt or Ben Jounson. 

Dean Suor.—A statement appeared in a paper of November 11, 1865, 
from a lecture delivered at Hull by Dr. Kilburne King, to the effect that 
Ben Jonson's skull had been extracted from Westininster Abbey on the 
oceasion of the interment of Dr. Hunter’s remains, and was now in the 
possession of some private individual, The whole story has been just 
set at rest by a lncid description of the circumstances out of which the 
story grew in an interesting work just published by Mr. Frank Buek- 
land, son of the late Dean of Westminster— Gleanings of Natural History, 
third series, vol. vi., pp. 141-189, Lt there appears, with much curious 
detail, that the skull of Ben Jonson rests, beyond question, some 12 or 
18 inches beneath the triangular stone which bears his name in the 
north isle of the nave of the Abbey in the place in which the remains 
were found in an upright position (aceording to tradition) at an acci- 
dental opening of the grave in 1849.—Yours, dear Shoe, 

Oustle Salnim, Ilerts, Jan. 6. CGoopcock Bapoock (Bart,) 

Dr. Shoe is grateful to Sir Goodcock Badcock. Nevertheless, 
he was not aware that the Pall Mall Gazette had done more than 
scotch Dr. Ilunter. He (Shoe) is also glad that the story which 
‘*‘ orew in an interesting work” has been ‘set at rest.” Dr. Shoe 
would like to “sect at rest’ other stories, but he has no time to 
write ‘an interesting work * in which they might first grow. He 
jeaves that to Mark Lemon, Esq. 

Boot and Look, Shoebury, Jan, 19. Taylor Shoe. 

f 


Dusiin.—(/'rom our own Correspondent.)—The Annual Concert o 
the pupils of the first Academy of music took place last month in the 
Ancient Concert Room, Great Brunswick Street, and was certainly one 
of the most successful given since the establishment of the institution. 
The room was crowded by an elegant and brilliant assembly, and the 
performances by the pupils indicated very marked improvement on 
their last exhibition in Dublin. The orchestra performed Haydn's 
“Surprise” Symphony and the overtures to Don Giovanni and Tancredi, 
al) three with admirable effect, Ten young ladies displayed their 
powers in solos, duets, or concerted pieces, and reflected the highest 
possible credit on their talented instructress, Mrs, Joseph Robinson, one 
of the most eminent pianists in the country, who with Miss Bennett, 
her second in command, was present. ‘Ihe playing of Miss Jackson 
was greatly adinired and vociferously applauded, while that of Miss 
Martin, a mere child, set the audience wild with delight. Of the other 
young ladies who essayed their powers, let me name Miss Ada Davis, 
and Miss O'Hea, who inerit being complimented highly. In the vocal 
départment the soloists were Misses Kate Cruise, Herbert, Cleany and 
Marmion, the first two more particularly distinguishing themselves, 
One of the most attractive items in the Concert ,was a sestet called 
“Sylvan Hours,” the composition of Mr. Joseph Robinson, the able and 
indefatigable head of the vocal school, It was sung by six young ladies, 
and applauded to the echo, The pianoforte accompaniments were 
played by Mr, Robinson with mastery and skill, 

Leupsio,—Herr Max Bruch’s opera of Lorelei has been performed with 
great Buccess,* 

pork awe oll y se ee oe a 

* The above is six weeks old, besides not being true.—-DrinkwaTER 
Hap. 








Neatn (Glamorganshire—from a correspondent.)—A soirée musicale 
was given on January 11 in the Cadoxton National Schoolroom, for the 
benefit of the Episcopal Chapel Choir, which we trust was as successful 
pecuniarily as it was artistically, or rather amateuristically, for we 
believe no professional person assisted on the occasion, The honors ot 
the evening fell to the share of Miss Hanmer Griffitt, to whom the 
credit of training the choir is, we believe, due, Miss Griffitt, among 
other specimens of her vocal skill, was very successful in a song 
entitled “I slept, and oh! how sweet the dream.” On being called 
upon to repeat this she responded (in the fashion of the present day) 
by singing in lieu of it Benedict’s “ Rock me to sleep!” There were 
several excellent singers whose exploits I should like to have chronicled, 
but I know your spacesigevaluable; so I must only mention the 
charming way in which a young lady, whose name I regret I have 
forgotten, sang ‘*When Lubin sings” and the Scotch ballad “ My 
heart is sair for somebodyy’’ and tell you how well a young pianist, 
Miss Aasten, Hed Thalberg’s ‘‘ Home, sweet: home,” and Miss E. 
Greenfell and Miss Hanmer Griffitt a pianoforte duet. The choir 
acquitted themselyes in. such a mapner as to reflect high credit on 
their instructor. 


Advertisements. 
DR. STOLBERG'S, VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
H45 maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani 
Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues 


No Vocal ist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of al 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 

















| THIRD EDITION. 
THE VOICE & SINGING 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ApoLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
THIRD EDITION (Revised aud Augmented), which is published THIS DAY, 
price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent-street. W. 


THE MESSAGE. 
‘HE MESSAGE, as sung by Sims Reeves, composed by 
BLUMENTHAL, and also arranged as # PIANOFORTE PIECE by the author 
aud played at his concert at Dudley House, are published, price 4s. each, by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 








‘ Price 3d., by post, 4d., 
THE 


CHOIR AND MUSICAL RECORD ALMANACK FOR 1866 


Containing, with other useful information, Hints and Rules for the Formation and 
Management of Church Choirs; the Musical Record for the Year 1865; List of tha 
Privcipal Churches in London, with Description of Service used in each, ete., ete. 


THE CHOIR AND MUSICAL RECORD 


Is published on the First of Every Month. Subscription, 4s. per annum; Post Free, 
Merzver & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





. WILD HIS-STORY.—Aw I.uusrrarep Comic Cuant 
ft By Cuak.es HALv. 

* There is no such a thing as Chants."+-Adinburgh Review, * Finest moral out."— 
Educational Monitor, “| take it."—Philosophical Mother, ‘1 chants it."—Popular 
Singer. ‘ The illustrations are quite worthy of anybody,"—Fine Arts Register. 
* This song ought to immortalize its composer,"—That's Hall, 

Horwoop & Crew, 42, New Bond Street. 


W.. H. GOODBAN. 
PDYROLDLEAN IN Hi,” 


FroM OFFENBACH’S OPERETTA, ‘ 66,” 
For the Pianoforte, by 


WW. 2&. GOOD RAR. 





Price 4s. 
Lenden ; Durcan Dayison & Co,,"244, Regent Street, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


HESSEN 


(rean Book 


EDITED BY 


DR. 


STEGGALL. 


Price 68., in Cloth. 


CONTAINING 


ANDANTE in G, 

PrewupE anv Fvave in D. 

Prewupe in G Minor. 

Pretupe anv Fvave in D Minor. . 

Vartations on AN OrntainaL Taeme in A flat. 

Pre.vupe AND Foaus in E flat. 

Pretupe AND Fvave in E Minor. 

Variations ox THE Cuorae, “Sei lob und ehr 
dem hochsten,” 

Postiupe (Prelude and Fugue in C Minor) in the 
style of Bach. 

Fantasia in E Minor. 

Preiuper AND Fvuaug on the name “ Hesse.” 

Awypantino in F, 

VouunTary in G. 

Awpayte in E Minor. 

ANDANTE in_E, 

Pre.vupe AND Fuavue in C. 

Axuecro Moperarto in.C. 

Anpantino in A Minor. 

PostivpE in G. 

‘Anpantino in EK Minor. 

Posriups in D. 

ALLEGRETTO CON MOTO in A, 

Anpante in F. (For the Full Organ.) 

Fantasia in D. (For Concert use.) 

Pretvupe in C. 

Prentupwin C Minor. 

Trio in E Flat. 

Fantasia in O Minor, (For Concert use.) 

Prewvpe in F. 


SS 


BOOSEY & CO., 28, HOLLES STREET 





CHAPPELL & CO. R 


NEW EDITION OF 
STANDARD 


CHURCH 
SERVICKS, 


WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE 
Harmonium, Organ or Pimotorte 


DR. E. E RIMBAULT 


Each Service complete, price SIXPENCE. 





No. 1. 
Morning, Communion and Evening 
Service, in F. By Nares. 
No. 2. 

Morning, Communion and Evening 
Service, in A. By Boyce & Arnold. 
No. 3. 

Morning, Communion and kvening 
Service, in F. By Jackson. 

No. 4. 

Morning, Communion and Evening 
Service, inF. By King. 


(To be coutinued.) 


CHAPPELL & CO., 


50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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Prize Medal awarded to H. DISTIN & Oo., for the Good Quality of their several Brass Instruments. 





“PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT." “LET HIM WHO HAS WON IT BEAR THE PALM." 


DISTIN’S LIGHT VALVE CORNET. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE HAVE ADOPTED IT. 


Henry Distrx, after many years of scientific an] artistic labour, combined with a practical attention, both on his own part, with 
the most talented artists, and the most experienced workmen in the Valve Instrument making, can now congratulate himself on 


producing an Instrument fully recognised as the ne plus ultra of Cornets. 


DISTIN’S LIGHT VALVE CORNET, 


After the most scrupulous and severe test, both as to intonation, equality and fulness of tone, combined with a facility of execution, 
in comparison to all other Cornets hitherto constructed, has been recognised as such by the two greatest living artists of the present 
day, Mr. J. Levy, of the London Concerts, whose performances during the past season at the Public Concerts in the United Kingdom 
and through the United States of America have been the eulogium of the Public Press and the delight of thousands, and M. J. B. ARBAN, 
Professor at the Imperial Conservatoire, Paris; Messrs. KoeniG, Hartmann, Eckner, Sipyey Davis, BAKER, McK Leny, FoaHitt, 
Hawkes, Harpy, Bonnisseav, ALLEY, SPARKE, MILLARS, WILMORE, &c., &c. Approbation of these priemers artistes speaks volumes of 
itself, their written certificates will be read by all unprejudiced persons as‘a sure guarantee of the superiority of Distin’s Light-Valve Cornet. 

Henry Disrix, in justice to himself, may now be allowed to state, and he does it with the utmost sincerity, that the improvements 
which he has so recently effected are so great, that the best specimens formerly produced by either French or English manufacturers, 
himself included, were indistinct and imperfect Musical Instruments in their acoustic outlines in many parts as compared to Distin's 
Ligut-VALve Cornet. 

He is prepared, and is manufacturing all descriptions of Valve Instruments on the same principle (as it is now considered the 
highest triumph yet attained in the Valve Instrument world), both in Gold, Silver, Brass, and Copper. 

Henry Distin begs to tender his best thanks to Commanding Officers, both Army, Militia, Volunteers, and Yeomanry, and to the 
Profession, his friends, and the public generally, for the extensive patronage he has ‘received, more particularly since the enlargement 
and improvement of his manufacturing premises, by the introduction of Steam Machinery. He can safely avow he is the sole 
Manufacturer in the United Kingdom of Valve Instruments, every article appertaining thereto being made on the premises, not 
imported, as is the usual custom with makers in this country styling themselves manufacturers. The long standing and character of 
his name and house is a suflicient guarantee for the sterling quality of each Instrument sold, at the smallest possible profit, one 


undeviating price, and with an equal degree of attention to every customer. 
vistin will at all times be proud to allow Officers and Gentlemen to view his Manufactory at full work; his workmen in 








Henry 
every branch he has sought for and engaged for theirftalent in nearly every capital of Europe. 
The Prices of the first-class latest improved Instruments, with the new Patent Light Valves, §c., are as follows :— 
No. %. 8. 1: No, a 
342. Brass Connet-A-Pisrons, with water keys, extra 359, Tenor Cuoromattc Tusa, in F or E flat, Bell upwards, 
mouth-pieces, &e., in plush-lined case, complete . § sO 3 Pistons , : , > . i ; . 23 O 
$44. Eveorro-piatep Cornet-a-Pisrons, frosted or po- 860. Tenor Piston Trompone, in B flat’. ‘ . BB oO 
lished, with water keys, extra mouth-piece, &., &e., 361. Bass Pisron Trombone, inGorF ; ; . 1138 0 
&e., in plush lined case, complete. ; , . 1111 O | 862. Frenou Hory, with 6 Crooks, from G to D flat, 8 
147. Execrno-sinvenrp aNnp Gitr iv Parts Corner-a- Pistons ; ‘ ° ‘ : ‘ . - 1616 0 
Pisrons, frosted or polished, with water keys, &c., 363. Barrrone or Aur Hory, in B flat, 3 Pistons - - 1818 0 
&e., in black enamelled leather, or patent morocco 364. Eueuonton, large bore, 4 Pistons, B flat. : » 1616 0 
covered case, lined with velvet. : ; . . 1616 0 | 865. Ditto ditto inC , , - 1616 0 
853. Sorrano Conner, in KE flat or D flat’. ; : . 8 8 O | 866. Conrrasass, in F, large bore, portable model, same as 
854. Soprano Fiucet Hors, in E flat ; ; : 2 97 0 No. 364, 4 Pistons . . ‘ r : ; . 200 0 
$55, Avro Curomatic or FLuaen Horn, in B flat ‘ . 1010 O | 867, Conrrapass, in E flat, large bore, portable model, 4 
356. ‘Trumper, in F, down to D flat. ; , , . 1010 0 Pistons. - ; , ‘ ‘ . : . 2100 
357. Texonx Cunomatic or Fiucen Hors, in F or E flat, 363. Conrrasass, in BB flat, large bore, portable model, 3 
3 Pistons ; . 1212 0 Pistons . 24 0 0 
13 





858. ‘Texon Curomatio or Fiueet ory, 4 Pistons , 13. 0 © 859. Conrrasass, in BB dat, large bore, long model, 3 Pistons 24 0 OV 
NOTICEH.—H,. DISTIN & Co. having obtained Har Majesty's Lattors Piteat for ths sole ari exsiusive rigit of tha minufasture 114 
sile of the above Lastcumeants, bog to state that no othar parsdas caa lozally mvke or sell any without their liceace or authority. 





9 and 10, Great Newport Street, St. Martin’s Lane; and Aldershot. 





———— 
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